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HOW TO WORK WITH 
CHURCH GROUPS 


MARY ALICE DOUTY 


This book offers every church school teacher 
and leader a practical application of the principles 
of group activity and democratic leadership. It 
discusses group dynamics, organization, procedures 
and techniques of good functioning and the role 
of the leader and his preparations. $2.50 


SHOULD CHRISTIANS DRINK? 


EVERETT TILSON 


An objective treatment determining the Chris- 
tian approach to the problem of drinking. Show- 
ing how alcohol may be the destroyer of important 
spiritual values, the author illuminates the Chris- 
tian point of view and achieves new perspective on 
this controversial question. Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 


MODERN SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


ARTHUR F. SMETHURST 


A well-qualified writer here shows the compati- 
bility between modern science and Christianity. 
Through his extensive discussion, he shows how to 
develop trust and understanding between scientists 
and Christians. 

Dr. Smethurst holds the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of London in geology and geochemistry, 
and an honors degree in theology from Oxford 
University. $4 
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Companion volumes .. . 


For all marriage counselors 


An ANNOUNCEMENT 


© PROBLEMS OF 
FAMILY LIFE 


And How to Meet Them 


Edited by MAXWELL S. STEWART 
Foreword by Ernest Osborne 


A new contribution to happy and con- 
structive married life, wherein Mr. 
Stewart has again drawn on valuable 
material developed by the Public Affairs 
Committee. Acknowledging that tensions 
are inevitable, this book suggests how 
couples can adjust differences and offers 
sound guidance for times of special dif- 
ficulty. Wise chapters deal with such 
problems as “mixed” marriages, handi- 
capped or retarded children, working 
wives and mothers, relationships of young 
couples to older parents and older 
couples to their married children. ‘aie 
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Anp A REMINDER 


® THE GROWING 
FAMILY 


Edited by MAXWELL S. STEWART 
Foreword by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


Chapters in this book (“urgently ree- 
ommended” by Library Journal) have 
already helped thousands of parents— 
and thereby their children—to discover 
ways to happier family living. This ma- 
terial begins with the arrival of a new 
baby in the home, and deals progressive- 
ly with enjoying and guiding the child 
up through his teens. Includes counsel 
on sex education, discipline, training for 
democracy in the home, what to do about 
emotional disturbances, many other prob- 
lems common to every growing family. 
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FREUD CENTENARY ISSUE Coun 
Permit me to take this occasion to com of a 
pliment you on the Freud Centenary Isswjj 45 ™ 
of PASTORAL PsycHoLocy. I found the arg tme. 
ticles by Seward Hiltner and Finley Gayl U 
to be particularly valuable and stimulating pital 
I am sure the ministry will find them not the 
only edifying but very provocative. votic 
ABRAHAM N. Franzpiau, PH.D., this 
Dean, Jewish Institute It 

of Religion cond 


New York, New York 


A CONSTANT AID 


In the coming month we are to be discuss- 
ing, at a seminar-like gathering, pertinent, 
information that is covered in the Novem- 
ber issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. Noting 
your insert about sending back copies for 
meetings, etc., I am requesting twenty-five 
copies of that issue for the basic reference 
for that meeting. 

This is not exactly a convention or aq 
association meeting, but is drawing repre- 
sentative numbers to discussion and debate. 
The Freud Centenary Issue, in it’s fine 
treatment of counseling as well as_ the 
Freudian influence on our theology of today, 
will be very useful and helpful to us. I am 
hoping that you will be able to send these 
copies to me at your earliest convenience, if 
it seems feasible to you. 

I have done much study in counseling and 
in clinical work among our mentally and 
spiritually confused people and find your 
magazine a constant aid not only in my 
counseling but in my pastoral and preaching 
work as well. Although quite young in the 
ministry and floundering with the common 
problems that confront an aspirant to our 
Lord’s service, I find that PASTORAL PsyY- 
CHOLOGY aids me in resolving many of the 
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problems that result from my background in 
psychology. 

Thank you for your consideration in this 
present request for some issues of November 
and the constant aid you and your staff have 
been to myself and my fellow students. 
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contribute something to PASTORAL PSY- 
cHoLocy along the lines of Wayne Oates’ 
recent sermons (e.g., “The Second Touch of 
The Master”). Or perhaps members of your 
editorial board could suggest in an illus- 
trative way devotional approaches that are 


Rev. Bos GIuLIano 
McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Canada 


suitable for use in hospitals. 
Rev. L. MarsHALL CAMPBELL 
The Methodist Church 
Orofino, Idaho 


Another sermon-article by Dr. Oates, “In 
Whom There is No Guile,” will be published 
in an early issue—Ed. 


WANTS SERMONS 


Here at the location of State Hospital 
North, the state of Idaho cares for about 400 
resident mental patients. 

For many years the Orofino Ministerial 
Council has cooperated in the conducting 
of a “song service” Sunday afternoons for 
as many as 90 patients at the hospital at one 


COUNSELING RECORD 

We have just listened to the recording 
reenacting a pastoral counseling interview 
conducted by the Reverend Clinton Kew. We 


> com 
Issue 


he ar-™ time. are impressed by the therapeutic approach 
Gayl Under a new superintendent at the hos- used, and feel that the record makes a defi- 
lating, pital, we have been encouraged to broaden nite contribution to the counseling procedure. 
m not the. nature of our services to include de- BENJAMIN FABRIKANT 

votional speaking. Of course we are glad for Ass’t Chief Clinical 
this suggestion. Psychologist 


It occurs to me that other pastors who 
conduct services in state institutions might 


Veterans Administration Hospital 
Buffalo, New York 


| Peychology for the Counselling Pasier.... 


THE URGE TO MASS DESTRUCTION 
By Samuel J. Warner, Ph.D. 


In this most unusual volume, biblical insights concerning the causation and 
inner dynamics of destructiveness—as embodied in the literature on Satan— 
are shown to be highly consistent with our most modern depth-psychology 
formulations on the motivations of human destructiveness. All told, this highly 
significant book is a major contribution both to our theoretical understandings, 
and to the specific techniques sought in dealing with the problems of self- 
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repre- and-other destruction. (200 pp., $3.50) 

debate 

s fil | DYNAMICS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY: The Psychology of 

—_— Personality Change Volume I: Principles 

_ I am 

1 these By Percival M. Symonds, Ph.D. 

nce, if .. -“Dr. Symonds here considers the cases in which psychotherapy should 
and should not be used, discusses the nature and dynamics of neurosis in de- 

ng and tail together with spontaneous recovery, outlines the goal of psychotherapy . . . 

ly and The book is a model of good writing, and anyone interested in human nature 

| your will enjoy and profit from it.”—-Family Life (224 pp., $5.50) 

in my NOTE: Vol. Hf: Process (To be released next month), app. 272 pp., about $6.00 
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At your book store, 
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Harold Leonard Bowman 


HIS MONTH we honor one of the great pastors of our time 

No community, and certainly no church, in which he has served 
can ever forget him, or imagine themselves without him. It is not 
that people fail to consider him personally ; they do so. But his work 
and influence move beyond the conscious level; so that he seems, in 
the most positive sense, to be an institution, an incarnation of the 
mighty fortress. He never acts like an institution. His modesty, his 
healthy-mindedness, his complete lack of arrogance or cant, make 
him singularly approachable and unpretentious. He is in fact deeply 
appreciated. Yet his nature is just such that no one ever has to stop 
and think about appreciating him. Such lives are not as frequent in 
the ministry as one might wish. 

“Bob” Bowman has been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago since 1933. As a young minister in his twenties, he had 
heen for three years pastor of Woodlawn Park Presbyterian Church, 
which was later merged with First Church. So he was in a sense re 
turning home. He arrived at the height of the depression. First 
Church had a fine building, but also a mortgage. It had an excellent 
congregation, but more and more of its members were moving farther 
from the location of the church near the Uni 

versity of Chicago campus. This church, prob 
The WAN ably the oldest in Chicago, had moved its loca 


f th tion several times in a century. Now it deter 


mined, despite kaleidoscopic changes in its 
neighborhood, to stay put and serve its com 


i () \ Ti munity. This was not easy, for pastor or for 
people. But under the pastor’s leadership 2 


magnificent job has been done. The church has 


“(Continued on page 66) 
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editorial 


Pastoral Psychology and the Layman 


URING dozen years as a 

minor ecclesiastical bureaucrat on 
the staff of the Federal Council of 
Churches, there was one reaction in 
meetings which I learned always to 
expect.. Any time “laymen” were men- 
tioned, the twinges of ordained guilt 
around the room were muscularly visi- 
ble. The clergy present, usually a 
majority, were reminded that they 
represented churches standing for the 
universal priesthood of believers. While 
perhaps partly engaged in critical con- 
sideration of the hierarchical clerical- 
ism of a sister church, they were sud- 
denly and repeatedly brought face to 
face with their own, at least functional, 
clericalism. 

In regard to a good many functions 
of the church, there is no reason for 
the clergy to have this kind of sense 
of guilt. Where what is needed is a 
kind of competence that should emerge 
irom theological study and pastoral ex- 
perience, the clergy should go ahead— 
protected from both clericalism and 
guilt by the due sense that it is their 
presumed professional competence, and 
hot any general superiority in the eyes 


my 


of God, that dictates their tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Nevertheless, this sense of guilt per- 
sists, with consequences both good and 
bad. Among the good consequences 
is certainly the increasing provision, 
in nearly all churches and councils vf 
churches, for larger lay participation 
in decision-making processes—an 4d 
concomitantly, for broadening the 
range, scope, and competence of the 
laymen selected for these important 
works. Not just any layman could, in 
the early years of World War II, have 
headed the Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 
as did John Foster Dulles. 

There are, however, bad conse- 
quences also. One has a little the im- 
pression that the layman is serving 
God, representing his church, and per- 
forming his Christian vocation only 
when he is serving on a committee. Or 
perhaps this psychology is a part of the 
administrative and managerial men- 
tality that is infiltrating ecclesiastical 
counsels in the proportion, of : the high- 
er the council, the deeper the infiltra- 
tion. At any rate, one gets the impres- 
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sion that the layman is serving God, 
church, and Christian vocation accord- 
ing to some kind of hierarchy of levels. 
If he is on the board or top commit- 
tee, then he is really in. If he is on less- 
er committees, that will do. But if 
the service of his vocation happens to 
be outside committees, and even out- 
side the walls of church buildings, then 
he appears to be only dubiously a ser- 
vant of God and the church. The pas- 
toral sense of guilt rather seems to 
fall into this trap. 


If our faith is not encapsulated, if 
the keys of the kingdom rest not ex- 
clusively in ordained hands, and if the 
community the church seeks to save 
is the whole world and not just its 
own committees—then many laymen 
may be working far more to serve 
God, to represent their church, and to 
carry out their Christian vocation, in 
doing just what they are doing than 
in taking time off to act as incompetent 
amateurs in ecclesiastical decisions 
about which they have no special in- 
sight. But if they are permitted to per- 
form such functions with no help in 
interpreting their true significance to 
God and the church, something is 
loose around the Reformation halls. 


For the most part it is thoroughly 
legitimate for us to regard pastoral 


psychology as an object of study and’ 


practice by ordained ministers. Our 
journal carrying this title does so with- 
out apology. But in its efforts to give 
the best possible help to the clergy, 
perhaps the practice of our journal has 
a more general lesson to teach. If we 
attempted to rely, in any single month, 
solely upon materials to be secured 
from ordained ministers, our offerings 
would be infinitely impoverished. On 
our Board and in our columns we pre- 
sent physicians and psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and social workers, leaders 


in mental health and family counsel- 
ing, and a great many others who are, 
technically speaking, laymen. We pre- 
sent them not because they are lay- 
men but because they have something 
to say to the clergy, insights that are 
needed by the most expert pastoral 
psychologist but about which they 
know far more than the most com- 
petent ordained minister. This course 
of action has, indeed, been from the 
beginning so valuable and inescapable 
that an alteration of it is unthinkable. 

For instance, in this issue we present 
the brief accounts of the ministry of 
Harold Leonard Bowman by Charles 
Whitney Gilkey and our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, which might be said to 
be as ministerial as we can get. On 
the other hand we present as trencha 
an article by a layman, Elliott Dunla 
Smith, as we have’ published fo 
a long time. Dr. Smith, 
as a lawyer, with experience 
a teacher of economics and of ethics 
now heads an engineering sch 
and is one of the most profoun 
students of professional education. Hi 
article is not couched in tradition 
religious terminology, nor is its con 
text explicitly articulated as Christian) 
But the context is there nonetheless, 
for all its being implicit. It represen 
as far-reaching an inquiry into t 
true nature of “maturity” as this rea¢- 
er knows. Such reflection and comm leading 
nication is of the essence of Chris#{ul min 
tian vocation and Christian serviceffcosted « 
Does this article represent an expres§ Edward 
sion of a lay Christian’s vocation amyg student 
less than would service on a commitfford ne: 
tee to decide about having the churcl§to Bos 
roof repaired ? situation 

There is sometimes a tendency debt, th 
speak of the many kinds of personathe stre 
help experts who have arisen in oft library 
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“1 do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, 
nor do I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy 


life.’—Samuel Johnson 


Editor’s Note. Last October marked the 
jorticth anniversary of Harold Leonard 
Bowman's ordination to the ministry. In 
addition to a “surprise party,’ the congre- 
gation invited Charles Whitney Gilkey, for 
many years a pastoral neighbor and friend, 
to preach the sermon celebrating the anni- 
versary. With Dr. Gilkey’s consent, we have 
eliminated a few personal and local refer- 
ences from the sermon. We are indebted to 
Dr. Gilkey and to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago for permission to reprint 
this sermon in abbreviated form. 


N HIS classic life of Samuel John- 

son, the inimitable Boswell tells 
what his own phrase calls “one of the 
most curious incidents in Johnson’s 
life.” One Sunday they were on their 
way home together from St. Clement’s 
Church, when Dr. Johnson, then sixty- 
nine years old and famous as one of the 
leading literary lights and most power- 
lul minds of his generation, was ac- 
costed on the street by a man named 
Edwards, who had been his fellow- 


student at Pembroke College in Ox- 


ford nearly fifty years before. Thanks 


to Boswell, who so often managed such 
situations so as to put posterity in his 
debt, the conversation that began on 


dathe street was continued in Johnson’s 


library at home. It appeared that Ed- 
wards had been a London lawyer, and 
had done reasonably well, both for him- 


A Well-Proved Ministry 


CHARLES W. GILKEY 


Dean Emeritus 
University of 
Chicago Chapel 


self and for some poor relations. “But,” 
he said to his old fellow-student, “I 
wish I had continued at college.” When 
Johnson asked why, he made this in- 
teresting reply: 

“Because I think I should have had 
a much easier life than mine has been. 
I should have been a parson, and had 
a good living, like Bloxham and several 
others, and lived comfortably.” 

On that remark Johnson then made 
one of the most penetrating and pro- 
found comments that he ever uttered. 
It was called to my attention last sum- 
mer by a leading American authority 
on Johnson. I only wish he had put 
me on its trail near the beginning, in- 
stead of toward the end of my own 
ministry. These are Johnson’s own 
words as Boswell quotes them, uttered 
in that conversation 178 years ago, in 
the year 1778, right in the middle of 
our American War for Independence: 

“Sir, the life of a parson, of a con- 
scientious clergyman is not easy. I have 
always considered a clergyman as the 
father of a larger family than he is able 
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to maintain. I would rather have 
Chancery suits upon my hands than 
the cure of souls. No, sir, I do not envy 
a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do 
I envy the clergyman who makes it an 
easy life.” 

That last sentence, along with its 
memorable exactness of expression is 
one of such profound insight into the 
nature of the Christian ministry at its 
best that it could easily have served 
as our anniversary text this morning: 
“IT do not envy a clergyman’s life as 
an easy life, nor do I envy the clergy- 
man who makes it an easy life.” But 
that saying is only 178 years old: and 
I wanted for this sermon a text that 
would have behind it, not only discern- 
ment of a great 18th century Christian, 
but the weightier testimony of all 
twenty centuries of Christian history. 
I found the text for this sermon at the 
end of Paul’s second letter to his 
younger friend and fellow worker 
Timothy: “Watch thou in all things, 
endure afflictions, do the work of an 
evangelist, make full proof of thy min- 
istry.” And after these forty years, I 
am taking not only the text but the title 
of this sermon from Paul’s letter to 
Timothy as it is illuminated by Samuel 
Johnson’s insight: “A Well-Proved 
Ministry.” 


N ALL the major spiritual and 


social issues of his day and gen- 
eration, Harold Leonard Bowman has 
dug down to his deepest Christian con- 
victions, and built his ministry solidly 
upon them; and in so doing, he has as 
the British say “given a lead,” not only 
to this church under his leadership, but 
to his brethren in the ministry of this 
city and this whole country. 

For instance: twenty years ago it 
was becoming plain that the newer 
psychology and the practice of psycho- 
therapy had much to teach us pastors 


February 


about what for centuries we have call 
ed “the cure of souls.” Twenty-five 
years ago, in his Portland pastorate, 
he was already one of the founders of 
the Oregon Society for Mental Hy- 
giene. I am one of many colleagues 
who have sat at Dr. Bowman's feet 
and learned from his wisdom in what 
we all call now the art of pastoral 
counseling. Or again: for decades it 
has been plain between the lines of the 


Parable of the Last Judgment in the 
New Testament that there is some deep 
kinship between the Christian gospel, 
as Jesus himself proclaimed and prac 
ticed it, and what nowadays we call 
social case and group work at theif 
creative best. Just before I retired as 
an active minister nine years ago, Dr. 
Bowman gave a series of lectures un 
der the auspices of the Chicago Chure 
Federation on the rélations betwee 
social work and organized religion. Sd 
on one frontier of our generation after 
another he has proved himself an ex- 
ploring pioneer. 

No wonder, then, that his winsome 
example has turned the thoughts of 
young men, growing up in this church, 
toward the Christian ministry as a vo 
cation. Since.my retirement there has 
drifted 1000 miles eastward the report 
that there were then in First Church 
six young men looking toward the 
Christian ministry. Last summer I 
heard the President of Bangor Semi- 


‘nary say in a memorable sermon that 


the greatest need of the Christian 
church in our time is not for money 
or for new techniques or equipment, 
but for people who will under God 
become spiritual leaders; that in his 
own denomination fifty years ago it 
took 4000 members to produce one 
minister, but today it takes 8000, and 
that there is an annual deficit of 420 
ministers to supply their present 
churches. Well, thank God and Harold 
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Bowman under God that has not been 
true of this church for twenty-three 
years past. 


UT the most notable case of such 
leadership and response has been 

the latest. Thirty years ago, when I 
was the minister of a neighborhood 
church barely a mile from this corner, 
I used often to repeat to our people 
one of my favorite quips, about the dif- 
ference between a city church and a 
country church: A city church is com- 
posed of a lot of people who do not 
know one another and wish they did; 
acountry church is composed of a few 
people who know one another and 
wish they didn’t. That delightful story 
was focused on a central problem of 
every South Side church in those days, 
when the rapid turnover of our popula- 
tion, as apartment buildings replaced 
single dwellings, brought us a rising 
tide of people with a Christian heritage 
and training, who didn’t know their 
neighbors and wished they did. But in 
the nine years since I retired and 
moved away, the tides of social change 
have risen far higher and swept with 
mounting force and rapidity through 
every neighborhood of what one 
speaker called on Friday evening the 
“inner city,” profoundly affecting the 
situation and problems of every insti- 
tution and family and individual who 
lives anywhere on the South Side. 
More and more it has troubled the 
Christian conscience of many of us to 
see that in the obvious racial aspects 
of these new problems and changes it 
has been organized baseball, or college 
athletics and fraternities, and now, as 
our papers tell us every day, our pub- 
lic schools that have led the way in a 
search for solutions to these urgent 
problems; while some, at least, of our 
Christian churches seem to find it 
simpler and easier to retreat from these 
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embattled creas of our American de- 
mocracy into suburban security and 
sometimes into spiritual neutrality on 
the sidelines. 


In the current number of “Christian- 
ity and Crisis,” probably the most in- 
fluential Christian thinker of our gen- 
eration, a prophet perhaps better un- 
derstood and more in honor abroad 
than here in his own country, has an 
editorial on “School, Church, and the 
Ordeals of Integration,” from which I 
quote some sobering sentences: 


Unfortunately the role of the church 
in this day of crisis has not been too 
impressive... . 

It is worth observing that the Catholic 
Church has a much better record on 
the school question than the Protestants. 
... The most democratic and congrega- 
tional Protestant churches the 
poorest record, which simply means that 
the Christian laymen everywhere are 
reluctant to obey the law of the land, 
even when it is in clearest consonance 
with the law of Christ... . 

This whole chapter in our national 
history is instructive because it reveals 
that the group pride of men is one of 
the most ineradicable of human weak- 
nesses. . . . We Christians will have to 
be modest in surveying the whole situa- 
tion and recognizing the failure of the 
churches to give a clear call to the con- 
science of men. 


Now it is that “clear call to the con- 
science of men” which this church has 
sounded out, even more by what it has 
done than by what it has said. It is my 
own sober conviction, after spending 
my whole active ministry of thirty- 
seven years in one South Side neigh- 
borhood, that the action of this.church 
in deciding to stay right here and serve 
its own changing community in the 
name and spirit of Christ, and to move 
forward toward a racially inclusive and 
integrated Christian fellowship is prob- 
ably the greatest contribution which 
this church has made in all its five 
generations of history, and almost cer- 
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tainly the greatest which Harold Bow- 
man has made in his forty years of 
consecrated ministry, not only to our 
own South Side and our whole city, 
but to scores of city churches in our 
changing American scene, and to scores 
of his brother ministers in churches of 
every name and sign. It all makes me 
think of a lighthouse built generations 
ago on an exposed headland on our 
New England coast: the winds are 
rising and the seas are mounting, and 
there are reports of a hurricane some- 
where off in the darkness, threatening 
to come our way; but this lighthouse 
has a lightkeeper who is staying on 
right at his post to keep that beam of 
warning and of guidance shining out 
into the darkness, until the day breaks 
and the storm is over. 


OU noticed perhaps that the sec- 
ond reading in our lesson was 

the familiar story of two houses, one 
built on the sand and one on the rock. 
There are Christian churches that still 
find it plausible in fair weather to build 
their lighthouses on the shifting sands 
of group pride and prejudice: but you 
remember what happened to them in 
the story. I suspect that what I shall 
remember longest from the Surprise 
Dinner was one phrase from the in- 
vocation, that gave thanks for Harold 
Bowman’s “patience and his impati- 
ence.” Your minister has sought to 
build the future of this church fellow- 
ship where any lighthouse that is to 
last must be built—on a rock that 
neither shifting social tides and trends 
nor sudden storms of public feeling can 
undermine: on the purposes of God 
as they are revealed in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. That is indeed, as the old 


hymn calls it, “the Rock of Ages.” 
T. R. Glover said somewhere decades 
ago, that one phrase of Paul’s in the 
New Testament had proved strong 
enough in human history to strike the 
shackles of slavery from a whole race 
of men: “the brother for whom Christ 
died.” But we are discovering in our 
time that the implications of that phrase 
are at least as profound for fellowship 
within the Christian church as ever 
they were for the ownership of 
property; and that it is a far longer 
and slower job to strike from the minds 
and hearts of men the shackles of 
group pride and racial prejudice, on 
the one hand, and of sense of inferiority 
and hopelessness on the other. 

Neither your church nor your min- 
ister created the light you have set 
burning in your lighthouse. That light 
was kindled long ago in the New 
Testament itself: “The brother for 
whom Christ died . . . There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” Twenty-three years ago God 
sent you a lightkeeper who has nobly 
kept that light shining through every 
“night of doubt and sorrow.” This 
church has loyally helped him through 
the darkness—for neither he nor you 
could have done it alone. I give you 
as we go a final text for whatever dark 
hours the unknown future may bring, 
taken from the American Translation 
of the New Testament that was made 
thirty years ago, less than a mile away. 
Here is our chief cause for thanks- 
giving today ; here is the Rock of Ages 
on which our Christian faith is built: 
“The light is still shining in the dark- 
ness, for the darkness has never put 
it out.” 


Nothing is Unclean 


I KNOW and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean in it- 
self; but it is unclean for anyone who thinks it unclean—Romans 14:14 
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“Do not make a truth your theme; make your 
theme the man in the pew trying to understand 


the truth."—Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Counseling Can Improve Preaching 


A* EFFECTIVE preacher needs 
the skills of a window dresser. 
Of course, he should be familiar with 
the Bible and with theology; and cer- 
tainly he must be well acquainted with 
God. But he must have also the art of 
presenting the gospel in such a form 
that people are interested in it and 
that they respond to it. Like the win- 
dow decorator, the preacher must dis- 
play his wares so attractively and know 
human nature so well that window 
shoppers are transformed into pur- 
chasers. 

In the first year of my ministry the 
high point of a personal conference 
with Dr. Fosdick was his statement: 
“Do not make a truth your theme; 
make your theme the man in the pew 
trying to understand the truth.” 

We are coming more fully to recog- 
nize the importance of the preacher’s 
insight into how and why people think 
and feel as they do. In the days before 
counseling became a standard factor 
in theological education, I never missed 
an opportunity, when I met the presi- 
dent of a seminary, to urge the inclu- 
sion of this subject in the curriculum. 
“A minister who goes out to his first 
field ignorant of the laws and opera- 
tion of the mind,” I insisted, “is in 
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the same class as a doctor who finishes 
medical school ignorant of anatomy. 
Neither one knows the material with 
which he is to work.” One seminary 
dean to whom I made that statement 
replied, “Let one of these young min- 
isters begin talking with a farmer’s 
wife about her sex life and her husband 
will come after him with a shotgun!” 
That remark was a clever dodge which 
was unworthy of the speaker, the usual 
clarity of whose thought I have long 
admired. 

The psychological insight necessary 
for counseling should deepen and en- 
rich a minister’s preaching. It should 
be presumed that such a minister has 
reasonably well worked out his own 
inner problems so that he is free from 
disabling tensions and uneasiness. He 
should have outgrown the egocentricity 
which qualifies his consecration and 
the false security which relies on 


praise or success. 

A minister who is fitted for counsel- 
ing finds that his discernment of how 
people think and feel and why they be- 
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have as they do, will direct, illumine, 
and empower his preaching. Because 
he understands their anxieties, their 
mental blind spots, their prejudices, 
their resistances, he will be able better 
to interpret Christian experience to 
them and to do it in a way that will 
“speak to their condition.” Much in- 
difference to preaching springs from 
the laymen’s feeling that the minister 
has no understanding of his problems. 
The effective sermon is not one in 
which the minister declares, ‘““Thou 
art the man,” but one in which the 
hearer says, “He is talking to me!” 

This counseling insight enables a 
man to perceive the conscious and uh- 
conscious needs of people, and to pre- 
sent the gospel as relevant to those 
lacks. 


E ARE told that one is more apt 
to evoke action if his appeal is 
related to some desire within the per- 
sonality. This process of leading on 
from the desires one has, to others 
which bring fuller and higher satisfac- 
tions, requires more discernment than 
the average course in evangelism sup- 
plies. If Christian discipleship, faith, 
brotherly love and prayer are to be 
made desirable to the average layman, 
it is important to have a clear under- 
standing of that layman’s gamut of 
desires, including his unrealized ones. 
A clergyman has an enormous ad- 
vantage in both counseling and in 
preaching if he knows enough of men- 
tal illness and health so that he can 
deal not with symptoms, but with 
causes. A physician is not content with 
reducing a fever; he desires also to 
discover the source of the infection. 
That is one reason why a physician 
is better than a quack. 

Many ministers are equipped to deal 
only with symptoms. They advise 
troubled people who come to them, on 
the basis of their self-diagnosis, which 
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is often wide of the ntark. The coun- 
selor is able to probe below the symp- 
tom to the deep-seated causes of the 
disturbed person. Similarly, in preach- 
ing one needs to be able to get below 
the conventional attitudes and super- 
ficial motives to the deep drives which 
“make Johnny run,” which lead people 
to sin, and which move toward good- 
ness. 

Christian preaching finds in the Bible 
its content and its power. The scrip- 
tures have come out of living experi- 
ence and they find their true destiny in 
living experience again. We misuse 
the Bible if we try to slap a proof text 
on a trouble as we would a poultice 
on an aching back. It is worthwhile 
recalling the account of a woman who 
in a time of grief came to a minister 
for help. He drew out his New Testa- 
ment and fingered through it for a 
verse. She reached over and closed it. 
“No, not out of the book, but out of 
your own experience.” - 

Still, the Bible remains Christianity’s 
text book: the source of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition; the message of 
singers and prophets of the living God; 
the records of the life of our Lord and 
of the early church; the colorful and 
revealing account of man’s and God’s 
encounter through a millenium of 
history. 


NE OF the fascinating discoveries 
of recent decades has been the 
frequency with which the scriptures 
show insights which recent psychology 
has articulated. If a minister wishes to 
preach an occasional sermon or a series 
of sermons on the relevance of some 
principles of mental health to the 
Christian life, he need never be at a 
loss for a text. 

The subject of inner conflict can find 
no more vivid portrayal than Paul 
gives in the seventh chapter of Romans. 
The necessity for outgrowing infantil- 
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ism and achieving maturity Paul sug- 
gests in his first letter to the Corinth- 
jans, ‘When I was a child, I spoke like 
a child, I thought like a child, I rea- 
soned like a child; when I became a 
man, I gave up childish ways.” And 
again in the letter to the Ephesians, 
“ .. so that we may no longer be chil- 
dren, tossed to and fro and carried 
about with every kind of doctrine, by 
the cunning of men, by their crafti- 
ness in deceitful wiles. Rather, speak- 
ing the truth in love, we are to grow 
up in every way into him who is the 
head, into Christ.” 

The importance of an integrated 
personality is suggested in Jesus’ words 
about Martha and Mary, “Martha is 
troubled about many things; but one 
thing is needful.” 

The mastery of fear is encouraged 
by Jesus’ repeated “Fear not.” The 
adventure of thinking and the value 
of rationality in the devout life are 
clearly implied in the great command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole mind.” 

The Christian life is not an escape 
for cowards, but a challenge to hero- 
ism. The facing of life, the acceptance 
of reality, cannot be forgotten by those 
who recall that Jesus “steadfastly set 
his face to go to Jerusalem,” the city 
which always slew its prophets! 

The folly of indecision is indicated 
in the question of Elijah, “How long 
will you go limping with two different 
opinions? If the Lord is God, follow 
him; but if Baal, then follow him,” and 
the disaster of a sense of inferiority, 
by the statement of the spies returning 
from Canaan, “. . . and we seemed to 


ourselves like grasshoppers, and so we 
seemed to them.” Men familiar with 
scripture will find more original texts 
than these obvious ones. 

We are preachers of the gospel and 
not lecturers on psychology, but our 
proclamation of God’s truth will be 
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enriched and empowered if we under- 
stand and use in our preaching the dis- 
cernment which this new science has 
provided, and with which counseling 
fits the minister. 

But there are perils involved for 
the minister who is also a psychological 
counselor. He may ride his hobby too 
hard. People may fancy his clever 
modernity but scorn the spiritual truth 
to which he is dedicated. His sermons 
may be spotted with psychological 
lingo; that is a rash from which one 
ought to seek relief (as the congrega- 
tion does) ! 


NOTHER danger is that one will 
use counseling experiences for 
sermon illustrations. This can easily 
degenerate into a kind of psychological 
exhibitionism. An effective preacher is 
always looking for “knock-out” illus- 
trations, what the press calls ‘sob 
stuff.” A counselor has this material 
frequently at hand and the pressure is 
intense to use it to drive home a ser- 
monic point! 

However he tries to disguise it, 
members of his congregation will be 
wondering just who that person is. 
Following the publication of a book 
on Pastoral Psychiatry, there appeared 
in the Talk of the Town, in “The 
New Yorker,” a paragraph suggesting 
that having read the book some wor- 
shipers in the author’s church would 
wonder if that woman coming in and 
sitting across the aisle was the one 
who cleft her husband’s head with an 
ax! 

It is one thing to enrich preaching 
with psychological discernment; it is 
another thing entirely, to exploit those 
who seek a minister’s help, for the sake 
of an effective sermon. Of course, a 
man rationalizes it—he does it to help 
other people in trouble! 

The major harm here is the violation 

(Continued on page 65) 


The clergyman who overemphasizes counseling 
tends to lose sight of the redemptive task of the 
church fellowship and focuses the relationship of 
the parishioner to himself rather than to the’ 


fellowship. 


Pastoral Counseling or Pastoral Care 


N THE past generation, pastoral 
counseling and pastoral training 
for clergy have made real strides. This 
progress has been accomplished 
through the cooperation of pastoral 
theologians and clinical psychologists. 
The borrowing of insight and technique 
has not always been one-sided, but it 
is fair to say that the theologians have 
benefited generously. 

Several steps can be noted in the 
concrete pattern of this progress. Hos- 
pital chaplaincies have been extended 
to many institutions. These chaplain- 
cies provide clinical experience in visi- 
tation and counseling for clergy and 
candidates for the ordained ministry. 
Most seminaries require or at least 
encourage such training. The stronger 
seminaries provide highly skilled men 
in this field for instruction in pastoral 
theology. Much of this effort has been 
coordinated at a top level through the 
Institute for Pastoral Care and the 
Council for Clinical Training, and 
many of the leaders in this field con- 
tribute to the publication, PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Even this too sketchy 
resume is impressive. 

Pastoral counseling like clinical psy- 
chology is based on the doctor-patient 
relationship. This is the structure of 
the counseling relationship, whether it 
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be described as _pastor-parishioner, 
counselor-counselee, analyst-client, or 
chaplain-patient. This pastor-parish- 
ioner type of counseling relationship is 
actually the special case in the total 
pastoral function of the Church. By 
its successful application of the insights 
and techniques of clinical psychology, 
this special form of pastoral care has 
tended to become the pastoral care of 
the Church. The atypical case is be- 
coming the norm of the Church’s pas- 
toral function. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and the Church has clutched 
desperately at the effective work done 
in this field. One need not belittle or 
underestimate this success in suggest: 
ing that the chaplain-patient framework 
is too limited for a comprehension of 
the pastoral function of the Church. 


EFORE considering a_ broader 
framework for stating the pas- 
toral function of the Church, let us con- 
sider whether we are overestimating 
the influence of the pastoral counseling 
approach on the Church. 
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Firstly, in the Church today clinical 
pastoral training means a chaplain- 
patient type of training in hospitals and 
other institutions. Ernest Bruder titled 
his article in the November, 1953 is- 
sue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, “Clin- 
ical Pastoral Training,” with the as- 
surance that this would be taken to 
mean just this type of hospital work. 
It is doubtful whether the pastoral 
theology field would consider training 
in a Parishfield community group as 
clinical, and yet Parishfield would con- 
sider such a group more typically a 
clinical experience of the pastoral func- 
tion of the Church than the chaplain- 
patient relationship. The tendency to 
restrict the definition of “clinical” to a 
special case in the Church is illustrative 
of the influence exerted by the chap- 
lain-patient framework. 


Secondly, it is easily substantiated 
that the group which is writing and 
teaching in the field of pastoral theol- 
ogy has been trained principally in the 
clinical psychology field in addition, 
of course, to basic theological training. 
This of itself proves nothing beyond 
the fact that their orientation to the 
parish is, on the whole, refracted 
through the lens of clinical psychology. 
This, at least,- is generally true, al- 
though one can think of notable ex- 
ceptions. 


Thirdly, any discussion with clergy 
trained in this pastoral counseling pat- 
tern reveals some interesting facts. 
They are, on the whole, more insight- 
ful about themselves and others than 
the usual run of clergy. They are much 
pressed in their ministries by the fact 
that their counseling work is a constant 
pull in time and interest, and yet seems 
a bottomless pit which leaves their 
parishes still spiritually empty. They 
are drawn to further study in this field, 
but those who venture such further 
study leave the parish ministry, since 


the parish ministry only allows a mini- 
mum of time for such intensive coun- 
seling. These are generalizations from 
only a few years of a unique oppor- 
tunity at Parishfield to observe the 
clergyman’s interpretation of his min- 
istry. I believe they are fair observa- 
tions. 


Finally, the men trained in this pat- 
tern are no less and often more un- 
certain than other clergy about the na- 
ture and task of the parish and their 
role in it. Perhaps those who have not 
had this training simply accept a 
stereotype of their role without too 
much questioning. Pastoral counseling 
instruction certainly has led many to 
serious questioning of the stereotype. 
But questioning, however necessary, is 
not a substitute for insight. 


HE PRECEDING consideration 

of the influence of the pastoral 
counseling approach has also suggested 
some of the conflicts in parish ministry 
which proceed from the chaplain- 
patient framework. This leads us to 
our next consideration. Can a broader 
framework of pastoral care be stated 
which coincides with a Biblical view of 
the Church and, at the same time, does 
justice to the Church’s task in the 
world today? Further, does this 
broader framework open a_ path 
through the dilemmas raised for those 
clergy who gravitate to a chaplain- 
patient view of their pastoral ministry ? 


1. The Church as the Bearer 
of Pastoral Care. 

An obvious path into this problem is 
to explore the meaning of the term 
pastoral. The term pastor or shepherd 
has deep Biblical. roots. The primary 
affirmation of the New Testament in 
regard to shepherding is that Jesus 
Christ has entered into the world as 
the Good Shepherd. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
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and Zechariah attacked the shepherd- 
ing work of Israel’s religious leaders. 
Ezekiel prophesied the coming of a 
shepherd sent from God (Ez. 34.23). 
The saving work of God is similarly 
expressed in Jsaiah 40.11. The Gospel 
of St. John records our Lord’s appli- 
cation of the Good Shepherd name to 
Himself (10.11). The author of He- 
brews speaks of Christ as “the great 
shepherd of the sheep” (13.20). In 
I Peter 2.25 Christ is referred to as 
“The Shepherd and Guardian of your 
souls.” 

Most Christians are familiar with 
the fact that Christ is the Good Shep- 
herd. It is not so clear, however, in 
Biblical witness and Christian tradi- 
tion how the work of the Chief Shep- 
herd is exercised in the world. 

The first affirmation which helps to 
broaden the framework of pastoral care 
is the recognition that the community 
of faith bears the shepherd’s ministry 
of Christ in the world. Various images 
are used in the Bible to communicate 
this reality. 

The community of the Holy Spirit 
is referred to as God’s temple, the peo- 
ple of God and the body of Christ. St. 
Paul tells us in Romans 12 that, as 
members of Christ’s Body, we are 
members one of another. Entrance in- 
to this community of the Holy Spirit 
through Baptism and sealing with the 
Holy Spirit is the return to the Shep- 
herd and guardian of our souls. This 
community of faith which bears the 
burden of Christ's ministry in_ the 
world through the power of the Spirit 
exercises, as fellowship, the ministry 
of the Good Shepherd. The parish fel- 
lowship is, thus, the concrete represen- 
tation of the Shepherd in the world. 
(This does not mean that the Church 
is more than the representation. The 
Church is not Christ. We are His flock. 
The Church always stands under the 
judgment of God and the lordship of 
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Christ. It is, nevertheless, by grace the 
representation of the Good Shepherd 
for the reconciliation of all mankind 
to God.) 


In terms of this first affirmation, we 
can speak of the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit as the bearer of pastoral care. 
Entrance into this community is en- 
trance into a Body whose very life in 
the Spirit is the experience of guidance 
and nurture by the Shepherd. The 
principal form, therefore, of the pas- 
toral care of the fellowship is its to- 
getherness in Christ. As we are mem- 
bers one of another in Christ, we ex- 
perience the nurture and guidance of 


‘the Shepherd in the world. So, in Acts 


2.42, we are told that those who be- 
came members “devoted themselves to 
the apostle’s teaching and fellowship, 
to the breaking of bread and the 
prayers.” We can define “togetherness 
in Christ” in terms of these elements 
and the ministries which flow from 
such togetherness. Any ministries of 
care within this fellowship and extend- 
ing beyond it are exercised through the 
power of the Spirit experienced in the 
togetherness. Similarly, any ministries 
of care flowing from this fellowship in 
the Spirit find their completion through 
relating others to this body. Many 
such ministries, of course, may remain 
incomplete in this world because of 
death or simply because they are not 
received. The fact remains that the 
completion of this ministry is a process 
of regeneration wrought within the 
body of Christ through the Holy Spirit. 


HE BOOK of Common Prayer in 

the Anglican tradition confirms 
this conviction in its pastoral offices 
—Baptism, Matrimony, Burial, ete.— 
all of which involve the pastoral min- 
istry of the fellowship of Christ’s flock. 
Pastoral theologians within this tradi- 
tion have tried to broaden the chaplain- 
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patient framework through their train- 
ing in these offices. One of the major 
stumbling-blocks in the practical execu- 
tion of a pastoral ministry through 
these offices is the fact that they pre- 
suppose a fellowship of faith—together 
in Christ. These offices presuppose, 
moreover, a fabric of community life 
surrounding the parish which simply 
does not exist. The clergy find them- 
selves, therefore, actually undertaking 
the elementary task of building a fami- 
ly community in which Baptism can 
find at least partial fulfilment, when 
they undertake baptismal training. 
Beyond this, they face the task of de- 
veloping a parish fellowship into which 
a family unit can be incorporated. So 
the pastoral offices, even as they con- 
firm the first affirmation on the role 
of the fellowship in pastoral care, bring 
before us the need for pastoral train- 
ing focused on the development of the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 

The chaplain-patient orientation to 
pastoral care quite obscures this reality 
of the pastoral function of the Church 
as fellowship. In fact, this focus on 
pastoral care in terms of pastor- 
parishioner relationships often turns 
clergy away from working for this kind 
of fellowship in Christ. (1) The clergy- 
man trained in this pattern is in danger 
of concentrating on his role as pastor 
and losing sight of the fact that most 
of the pastoral work in the parish is 
to be done through the interrelations 
within the fellowship—weak as it may 
be. (2) The clergyman who follows 
a chaplain-patient framework tends to 
telate the parishioners to himself in- 
stead of to one another with him in 
Christ, and horizontal fellowship in 
the parish is crippled. (3) The clerey- 
man so trained tends tdo readily to 
think of his job as the resolution of 
individual tensions. His personal em- 
phasis can turn him inward on the 
Church. He can too easily lose sight of 
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the redemptive task of the members of 
this fellowship in society—a task for 
which they need nurture in the Gospel 
and incidental counseling help. The 
clergy of an older tradition are in no 
better shape on this issue. This orien- 
tation to the institution as such char- 
acterizes the Church today, but the 
pastoral counseling bent is aggravating 
the situation. Obviously, pastoral coun- 
seling training does not inevitably lead 
to these results, but the dangers are 
inherent in the limited, chaplain-patient 
framework. 

The clergy are aware of the incom- 
plete quality of much of their pastoral 
ministry without the pastoral care of 
the fellowship. This is especially evi- 
dent to them in the ministry to the 
bereaved. So often, those they serve 
in these crises are drawn close to the 
clergyman and yet remain outside the 
fellowship. The clergyman’s time is 
limited. He has no specific fellowship 
group into which they may be drawn, 
in most cases, beyond a men’s club or 
auxiliary. At some point he must drop 
his ministering. These people continue 
close to him over the years but seldom 
grow in faith in the way they could. 
The pastoral ministering has been in- 
complete. 

The clergy are also aware of an in- 
complete ministering in their work 
with alcoholics. Even the little progress 
most of them make with alcoholics 
needs fulfilment in the fellowship of 
the Spirit. With all its limitations, 
Alcoholics Anonymous has been a real 
ministering fellowship of the Spirit into 
which alcoholics have been incorporated 
for new life and regeneration. The in- 
completeness of ministry without the 
fellowship which clergy have experi- 
enced with alcoholics raises real ques- 
tions about much of their other coun- 
seling. The symptoms are obvious with 
alcoholics. They drink or they stop 
drinking. They are regenerated or not. 
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Perhaps many other pastoral cases 
would prove as incomplete as the min- 
istry to alcoholics if the symptoms 
were more obvious. 

The Church as fellowship is_ the 
bearer of pastoral care in its corporate 
life. The chaplain-patient framework 
fits a special ministry within that cor- 
porate life. It is a ministry which draws 
its spiritual gifts and power to heal 
from that corporate life. It is a minis- 
try which finds its completion by the 
incorporation, when possible, of those 
for whom it is exercised into the fel- 
lowship of the Spirit. 


2. The Specific Ministries of Pastoral 
Care in the Fellowship. 

In considering the community of 
faith as the representation of the Good 
Shepherd, this discussion has shifted 
the burden of pastoral care away from 
the clergyman. What then is the speci- 
fic share of this pastoral burden which 
the clergyman should carry in the fel- 
lowship? He, too, is a member of this 
pastoral body! At the risk of raising 
questions on a sensitive point in the 
Church today, let us consider the role 
of the clergyman as one of the pastoral 
ministries in the community of faith. 

The pastoral task of the clergyman 
finds certain clarification in John 21: 
“Feed my lambs,” “Tend my sheep,” 
“Feed my sheep.” The first epistle of 
Peter similarly addresses the elders 
“Tend the flock of God .. .” There is 
no intention here to build a case sim- 
ply on these texts. It seems evident, 
however, from the realities of the 
parish situation and these texts that 
the main pastoral function of the 
clergyman is the guidance and nurture 
of the flock that they may be together 
in Christ. iy 

This is the second affirmation by 
which we can broaden the framework 
of pastoral care in the Church. The 
chaplain-patient framework focuses 
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the clergyman’s role on the wounded 
or strayed sheep. The orientation sug- 
gested here would not ignore this as- 
pect of the pastoral care of the Church 
but would raise real questions about its 
primacy in the specific role of the 
clergyman. There are clearly cases of 
people in trouble where the skill of a 
clergyman trained in pastoral coun- 
seling can be invaluable. Often, how- 
ever, the clergyman is defined by his 
congregation and himself to be the 
pastoral minister of the parish. In this 
way, his labor is siphoned off to indi- 
vidual care. Such a situation cannot be 
changed by decree. Years of work in 
nurturing a fellowship in Gospel, 
Prayer, and Sacraments will have to 
precede any serious change in_ the 
definition of this situation. Neverthe- 
less, this is an impossible situation for 
a real pastoral ministry of the Church. 
It has been suggested under point (1) 
that the fellowship is the bearer of this 
pastoral task. One of the specific fruits 
of the togetherness in Christ which 
characterizes the fellowship of the 
Spirit is an outcropping of specific pas- 
toral ministries. Most of us have wit- 
nessed such ministries among laymen 
—1inistries of visifation, care of the 
aged, guidance of alcoholics and emo- 
tionally unstable people, etc. The 
wounded sheep and the stray sheep fall 
much more closely under the purview 
of the laymen and, notably in the case 
of alcoholics, receive more readily a 
ministry of laymen. This has been 
demonstrated in one parish in a min- 
istry to the sick and to the bereaved 
by lay groups. 

These considerations and experiences 
make it even clearer that the focus on 
the chaplain-patient framework, how- 
ever valuable in special fields, has ex- 
tremely limited application to _ the 
clergyman’s role in the parish. So faf 
as this type of training is not balanced 
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with a broader framework of pastoral 
care, it can seriously distort the clergy- 
man’s understanding of his role with- 
in the pastoral field. As suggested be- 
fore, his very skill in counseling can 
make him focus on his own role as 
pastor and lose sight of the potential 
for pastoral ministry in the fellowship. 
Often a man or a woman, by the cir- 
cumstances of life and specific acquain- 
tance, can minister much more effec- 
tively than the more skillful clergyman. 


The specific role of the clergyman 
seems most certainly to be the nurture 
of the fellowship in the Gospel and 
Sacraments—the “helding-together in 
Christ’’ of the fellowship to which he 
has been called. The focus on indivi- 
dual counseling tends to create irre- 
concilable conflicts with his roles as 
prophet, priest, and administrator. 
This is not the occasion to explore this 
problem of role conflicts and integra- 
tion. It can be noted, however, that 
the definition of the clergyman’s pas- 
toral role within the fellowship pre- 
sented here opens the way to levels of 
role integration in the parish ministry 
which too few clergy ever experience. 


HIS ARTICLE has been titled 

“Pastoral Counseling or Pastoral 
Care.” Obviously, this is not a happy 
alternative. We need trained and skill- 
ful pastoral counseling in the Church. 
It would be hard to overestimate the 
contribution of pastoral training to the 
insight and life of the clergy. Our hos- 
pitals are being staffed with competent 
chaplains doing a sound, Christian job 
with patients, as a result of this inte- 
gration of pastoral theology with clin- 
ical psychology. These are forward 
steps in the Church’s ministry which 
have long been needed. This paper is 
not asking that we choose between 
these alternatives of pastoral counsel- 
ing or pastoral care. We need both. 
We unfortunately face the dilemma 
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that pastoral counseling is in danger 
of becoming a substitute for th> pis- 
toral care of the community of fat‘h. 

It is not fair to the facts to blame 
this extension of the pastoral counsel- 
ing framework over the whole pastoral 
framework of the Church on the pas- 
toral theologians. Many factors have 
caused this phenomenon. (1) The 
shallowness of much of the fello-vsh’p 
life in parishes has left a vacurn of 
pastoral care which clergy have desper- 
ately tried to fill through indivi lual 
care. (2) The clergy have gained skill 
and insight through training in individ- 
ual care—this, at least, they coull do 
—whereas they had few if any insights 
and little or no technical skill for the 
development of Bible and Prayer fel- 
lowship. (3) Our American culture 
and its parish life are individualistic in 
the extreme. The interpretation of the 
Church’s pastoral role in the individ- 
ualistic terms of the chaplain-patient 
framework has been very congenial to 
American parish life. This, of course, 
simultaneously fitted the pattern of 
parish life we all know, in which the 
clergyman carries on most of the min- 
istries of the parish while the laymen 
busy themselves with organizations. 

So the question is not whom to 
blame. We are all under whatever 
judgment is implied in the criticisms 
of pastoral care raised in this paper. 
It seems clear, nevertheless, that our 
pastoral theology can make little or no 
further significant progress until the 
chaplain-patient framework is seen as 
the special case. 


For those pastoral theologians who 
are aware of the limited character of 
the chaplain-patient framework, these 
thoughts will confirm their thinking 
out of the somewhat special situation 
of the Parishfield Community. For 
those pastors and pastoral theologians 
who are engrossed in the problems of 
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individual care, these considerations 
may present a sufficient challenge to 
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open the way for some rethinking of 


the task of pastoral care in the Church, 


Discussion 


Editor’s Note. Dr. Stinnettec, until recently, 
was Canon of Washington Cathedral, and 
has just been appointed to serve as asso- 
ciate director of the program in the Rela- 
tions of Psychiatry and Religion at Union 
Theological Seminary. He is the author of 
Anxiety and Faith, a recent Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection. 


HE word “clinical” has deep as- 

sociations with sickbeds and dis- 
ease of the living where mankind has 
learned to adapt his therapy to the real 
needs of patients within the ongoing 
healing process. The phrase “clinical 
pastoral training” has come to mean in 
recent years a new emphasis in theo- 
logical education which takes the stu- 
dent into the hospital and other reha- 
bilitation centers and there provides 
him with the opportunity to learn by 
doing in collaboration with other 
helpers. It hardly seems necessary at 
this late date to recite some of the 
benefits and refinements of pastoral 
work which have come out of clinical 
training. The profound sense of respon- 
sibility for counseling, the inestimable 
value of relevance and contact with 
man’s most agonizing moments and the 
growing sense of reasonable standards 
in training and practice are only a few 
of fruits of this labor. 

The minister is a pastoral counselor. 
When he serves in that capacity he is 
fulfilling only a part of the wider func- 
tion of pastoral care. Carroll Wise has 
written that “the counseling relation- 
ship is a deepening and extending of 
the pastoral relationship temporarily 
for the purpose of dealing intensively 
with specific problems” (Pastoral 
Counseling, p. 45). But the pastor is 


By. CHARLES R. STINNETTE, JR. 
Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


always the representative of the Church 
and Gibson Winter raises a significant 
question when he suggests that an ex- 
clusive emphasis on the pastor-parish- 
ioner relationship in pastoral counsel- 
ing has tended to obscure the Church 
—the community of faith—as_ the 
hearer of pastoral care. Indeed if clin- 
ical pastoral training has resulted in 
making a specialized pastoral function 
“the pastoral care of the Church” and 
that apart from the priesthood of the 
people of God, it has succeeded by 
subtlety what clericalism has failed to 
accomplish by direct assault, i.e., the 
separation of the priesthood from the 
corporate life in which it is exercised. 
Even in the profoundly sacramental act 
of absolving that priestly action of set- 
ting men free is not accomplished with- 
in an exclusive relationship of priest 
and penitent but rather within the 
community which exercises the priest- 
hood of all believers—the forgiven and 
the forgiving. 

There does appear to be a curious 
lack of interest in the Church-com- 
munity as a factor in healing on the 
part of the “fathers” of pastoral clinical 
training. Perhaps it is because he is 90 
deeply aware of pioneer trails that 
Russell Dicks constantly calls attention 
to the lag of theological training be 
hind clinical medical training. But one 
looks in vain for a positive treatment 
of the dynamics of healing in his chap 
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ter on “Pastoral Work and_ the 
Church.” Hiltner in his Pastoral Coun- 
seling states clearly that the “focus of 
function” of the pastoral counselor is 
as a representative of the Christian 
fellowship and as one concerned with 
destiny and purpose in living, but so 
far as I can determine the only refer- 
ence to what goes on by way of ther- 
apy in family and groups is relegated 
to a footnote (p. 95) where it is ad- 
mitted that group therapy may become 
more important in the future but that 
for the present, counseling remains “a 
relationship of a person who seeks help 
and a helping person.” The historic 
significance of a priesthood which al- 
ways implies a corporate life in which 
that priesthood operates seems to have 
been ignored in large measure by the 
textbook writers in clinical pastoral 
work. 


But writing is one thing and prac- 
tice another. While the dynamics of 
Christian community have been pushed 
aside in the interests of technical train- 
ing the whole program of clinical pas- 
toral training has evolved within a 
growing concern for man-in-his-com- 
munity. It should be kept in mind that 
the very foundation of clinical training 
is a conviction that man must be un- 
derstood in terms of his total function- 
ing in the wholeness of his life and re- 
lationships. The student must see his 
patient in via, not abstracted. The phil- 
osophy is made concrete in the small 
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person to person setting of groups who 
undergo clinical pastoral training. In 
my experience with clergy who have 
completed this training, I have ob- 
served the same insightfulness which 
Gibson Winter notes but also a will- 
ingness to explore ways of applying 
these insights to parish life. No one 
can honestly question that the internal 
life of our churches is sadly lacking in 
health giving. But those who have 
come from some experience in clinical 
pastoral training have been conspicuous 
in their response to and follow up use 
of the insights gained in the Church 
and Group Life Laboratories conducted 
by the Episcopal Church over the past 
three years. 

By all means let us agree that it is 
the main function of the pastor, indeed 
of the Church, to further togetherness 
in the Body of Christ. It is the Church 
and not the individual who is the bear- 
er of pastoral care. But the pastor by 
his training and experience must be 
able to distinguish between his own 
and his parishioners’ problems and 
have some skill in establishing the cir- 
cumstances of communication. His 
task will be unfinished unless he goes 
about his work in such a way as to 
draw lonely and frightened people out 
of their separated ways into the real 
life of the household of faith. In that 
task clinical pastora! training has al- 
ready helped. Indeed every discipline 
which leads us to openness and expec- 
tancy in community may help. 


Discussion 


Editor's Note. Dr. Holman is one of the 
pioneers of pastoral counseling in America. 
He is the author of one of the earliest books 
in this field. The Cure of Souls. (See “Man 
of the Month,” March, 1955.) 


By CHARLES T. HOLMAN 
Minister of 
Underwood Memorial 
Baptist Church 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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With regard to Mr. Winter’s article 
itself, I should say: 

1. The title presents a false alterna- 
tive. The minister of 2 church does not 
have to choose between pastoral coun- 
seling and pastoral care. In the actual 
parish situation it is not “either-or” ; 
it is both pastoral counseling and pas- 
toral care, as well as many other 
things, that demand the attention of the 
clergyman. 

Pastoral counseling, as Mr. Winter 
conceives it, is just one of the special 
functions of the minister. In the course 
of his pastoral ministry he inevitably 
runs into individual cases where spirit- 
ual growth is hindered by problems 
which the individual is unable by his 
own resources to solve, and he seeks 
help. The whole point of the present 
special concern with training ministers 
in pastoral counseling is to prepare 
them to give help through counseling 
in such situations. Such cases are com- 
paratively few in the total task of pas- 
toral care. Most people solve their own 
_problems through careful thought, 
prayer, reading, and the help they get 
through the Christian fellowship and 
worship, including effective preaching. 
Pastoral care includes a wide range of 
tasks—ministry to the sick, the be- 
reaved, the perplexed, the sinful, and 
all those troubled “in mind, body and 
estate” ; but also to those who are com- 
paratively untroubled by such prob- 
lems, to promote their spiritual growth. 

From my own observation I doubt 
greatly if it is true, as Mr. Winter as- 
serts, that this special form of pastoral 
care (that which has applied some of 
the insights and techniques of clinical 
psychology) has tended to become the 
pastoral care of the church and that 
“the atypical case is becoming the norm 
of the church’s pastoral function.” If 
there is, indeed, any tendency in this 
direction it is to be hoped that it will 
be curbed. 


2. I cannot at all agree with Mr. 
Winter that “the community of faith” 
(and by that I suppose he means the 
total church fellowship) “bears the 
shepherd’s ministry of Christ to the 
world,” if, by that, he means that this 
“shepherding” is no longer a primary 
responsibility of the pastor, i.e., the 
shepherd. The shepherd cannot turn 
over his task to the flock. Certainly 
the church has its function, too, in 
providing a sustaining fellowship; and 
there always will be persons within 
the church who possess talents and 
training which the pastor can use to 
supplement his work as pastor. But the 
distinctly pastoral function is inescap- 
ably his. 

A good many years ago a friend of 
mine took his first job as clinical psy- 
chologist in a gastro-intestinal clinic. 
He was one of the pioneers in this field. 
The head of the Clinic had discovered 
that many of his cases had emotional 
problems among the causative factors 
of their illness. But the clinical psy- 
chologist, on his part, soon discovered 
that if the patients were to be cured 
their sense of isolation must be dealt 
with; they must become participants 
in a fellowship where they would be 
welcomed, valued, respected, and where 
they might share in the carrying for- 
ward of worth-while activities. He 
found such groups in the churches, 
Y. M. and Y.W.C.A.’s, and similar 
organizations. This suggests the func- 
tion of the church, which is a most im- 
portant one in aiding the rehabilitation 
of disabled individuals as well as in 
promoting the healthy growth of all. 
But it is a different task from the pas- 
toral function. 


Dr. Winter will continue with a discussion 
of this theme in an article on “The Pastoral 
Counselor Within the Community of Faith,” 
which we hope to publish in the near future. 
—Ed. 
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Human relations can be mature and ennobling 
only when all who are involved in them are both 
fully and honestly themselves, and accord respon- 
sive, freedom-giving consideration to what others 


feel and think. 


The Attainment of Maturity” 


N OUR increasingly crowded and 

interrelated society, no aspect of 
maturity is more important than the 
maturity of an individual in his rela- 
tions to those about him. Such maturity 
consists largely of his capacity to work 
and live with others, thinking  self- 
reliantly and being truly himself, and 
at the same time letting others think 
for themselves and be themselves—that 
is, of his capacity to combine full in- 
tegrity with outgoing considerateness. 

The integrity and considerateness of 
which maturity in human relations con- 
sists are not abstract and static. They 
are concrete and dynamic qualities. 
They can never be completely attained. 
Nor can they be precisely defined. 
Since they arise out of human relation- 
ships, they vary in meaning with these 
relationships. And yet in all circum- 
stances the essence of the integrity and 
the considerateness which give rise to 
social maturity is unchanging. 

In order to understand this un- 
changing essence it is helpful to 
examine the requirements of maturity 
as they change under the stress of a 


* A reconstruction of an oral baccalaureate 

address given to the graduating class at Car- 

hegie Institute of Technology, June 4, 1956. 
y 


ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 


Provost, Professor of Social 
Relations 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


major transition, such as occurs when 
an individual goes from the shelter ot 
college or graduate school into the un- 
sheltered world outside. In a college 
a student lives in a segregated en- 
vironment. His colleagues are there 
for a common purpose, are of about 
the same age, and have been carefully 
screened before admission to insure 
conformity to common standards of 
intellect and character. In college a 
student works under the direction of 
teachers whose primary task is to help 
him learn. Even when he does “in- 
dependent work,” he does it under his 
teachers’ guidance. And when the work 
is done, his teachers’ comments and 
grades let him know the extent to 
which he is doing “the right thing” 
and where to try to improve. 
Moreover, much of what a student 
does in college is essentially “role play- 
ing.” Although he may do assignments 
that are called “work” and solve prob- 
lems that are called “real,” no bridges 
fall, no sales are lost, and no one is 
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injured or misled because of his errors. 
Although he often ardently discusses 
intellectual, moral, religious, political, 
or other serious matters in classes and 
in “bull sessions,” if he stops to think 
he knows that he is usually just trying 
his wings, not making critical decisions. 
In all these ways, although he has long 
been physically mature, his life in col- 
lege contains much of the quality of 
infancy. To live and work with others, 
standing on one’s own feet and letting 
them stand on theirs, is under these 
conditions a relatively agreeable and 
friendly attainment. 


Maturity and Adulthood 

When, however, a student leaves 
college or graduate school, he finds 
himself in an unsegregated, adult world 
where disagreement is more likely and 
more serious. There are no teachers to 
watch over his development and bolster 
his confidence. The problems he must 
deal with are real. His decisions look 
to action and his mistakes are costly. 
Standing on his own feet in making 
decisions and in speaking out no long- 
er has the carefree abandon of the col- 
lege “bull session.” Often it is a hard 
and lonely task. It is especially hard 
when it relates to significant questions 
on which people differ. It is even 
harder when he isn’t sure of his deci- 
sions or even sure that he is qualified 
to make the decisions he is faced with. 
It is harder still when his decisions af- 
fect the welfare of others. It is hardest 
and loneliest of all when his superiors, 
his closest friends, the people he looks 
up to, the great majority of his col- 
leagues, or the public, think he is 
wrong, And yet if he is going to 
amount to anything, he must stand on 
his own feet no matter how hard and 
lonely it may be to do so. 

Moreover, it is when one is on the 
verge of doing something significant 
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or creative that he is most likely to 
find himself standing alone and least 
likely to feel unquestionably sure that 
he is right. The more one grows in 
stature, the more difficult maintaining 
integrity becomes and the more cour- 
age it requires. As an individual moves 
from college into the adult world out- 
side, integrity in human relations takes 
on a new and sterner meaning. 

The meaning of considerateness also 
changes. With the greater differences 
in background and character of one’s 
associates, considerateness of the posi- 
tion, problems and values of others 
must be much more searching and 
sympathetic. The fact that people are 
no longer “role playing” but are mak- 
ing serious decisions which may lead 
to benefit, or harm, and the fact that 
these decisions may affect: friendships, 
public respect, and personal or busi- 
ness opportunity intensifies differences 
and often adds emotional content to 
them, thus making it more difficult to 
differ understandingly and pleasantly. 
To have true considerateness under 
these difficult conditions, a person must 
accept difference and even welcome it. 
He must explore difference and profit 
from it. He must get results by work- 
ing with others, and not by working 
over them or under them or against 
them. To combine considerateness with 
integrity, he must do this without let- 
ting the desire to please and to be liked 
distort his judgments or prevent his 
standing up for them. 

The shift from student to adult life 
and its influence upon the problem of 
maturity are especially illuminating in 
the student’s relation to his family. 
When a student leaves school and goes 
to college, he is removed from his fami- 
ly, is usually largely “on his own,” 
and has few occasions of difference 
between himself and his family. Hence 
the problem of maintaining his im 
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08 tegrity and considerateness is an easy 
cast Bone. 
that Because college is a sheltered com- 
; iN ff munity, because the faculty is there to 
ling guide him, because his college prob- 
ut F Jems are so different from his home 
ves problems, a college student is very 
out- F much in the position of a grandchild 
ikes F allowed to visit grandparents whom his 
parents trust to take care of him. 
also When the student leaves college and 
neces # returns home, however, he finds that 
me's # he had not really left the family con- 
0si- F trol, but had merely been given a leave 
hers § of absence from it. He and his par- 
and § ents are again living together in the 
are same difficult, real world with which 
nak-§ his parents have struggled so long. 
lead f His problems—what job to take and 
that # how to go about it, how to spend his 
hips, leisure, whom to marry, what his reli- 
busi-§ gious faith is and how to express it 
—are the same problems which his 
it to@ parents are facing and have faced. The 
It to# old relationships of home thus reassert 
ntly.§ themselves, but now the former stu- 
indet # dent is an adult leading his own life 
must and no longer a dependent child. He 
le it.§ finds that he now differs with much 
rofit that he formerly accepted, especially 
vork-§ as to what he, as an individual, should 
rking§ think and do; and yet the old family 
ainst# love and habits of thinking for him 
with} make both his family and him unhappy 
t let-§ if he differs from them on important, 
liked} and often even on quite unimportant, 
it. his} matters. He thus finds that the prob- 
lem of living maturely with his fami- 
It life ly has profoundly changed, for he can- 
m off not live in continuous agreement with 
ng inf them without losing his integrity and 
umily.@ yet it is extremely difficult to differ 
| goes from them without being disagreeable. 
fami- 
own,” Maturity and Marriage 
‘rence When he marries and really leaves 
fence home, the areas of difference and the 
is 


difficulty of dealing with difference, in- 
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stead of decreasing, increase. There 
are now two families, not one, to ad- 
just to. Both are deeply concerned with 
the new family which he and his wife 
are trying to establish. When children 
come, they bring new problems with 
which both his parents and his par- 
ents-in-law have deep associations and 
long experience, and thus feel quali- 
fied to participate in. Even in his rela- 
tions with his wife and children, the 
very love and intimacy which play such 
a vital part in the extent to which he 
and they in this closest of all relation- 
ships can truly understand each other, 
can share joy and sorrow, and can give 
help to each other, may easily become 
a source of intensifying conflict, of 
giving pain and of strengthening domi- 
nation. The marriage intimacy can 
lead to enduring happiness only if it 
can somehow combine integrity with 
complete freedom. Husband and wife 
must each feel responsible to be wholly 
himself or herself and yet completely to 
let the other be so. They must each ac- 
cept difference with the other as some- 
thing that is right and that, like 
friction, can either lead to devastating 
heat or be made into a major source 
of progress. They must each imbue 
intimacy with high integrity and sen- 
sitive considerateness in spite of great 
temptation to assume that agreement 
is so essential as to justify every ef- 
fort to attain it. And in all these re- 
spects the integrity and the con- 
siderateness which permeate the inti- 
mate marriage relationship must be of 
the heart as well as the head. 

In every relationship, to work or to 
live well in close association with oth- 
ers requires faith—faith that one is 
being told the full truth and faith that 
one’s opinions are being given genuine 
consideration. Without this faith one 
can neither put one’s heart into the 
relationship nor act with confident 
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understanding. Integrity con- 
siderateness must thus be both given 
and received. Supine conformity and 
forceful domination, in themselves and 
in the distrust which they engender, 
are destructive of life’s most important 
relationships and values. Nor are they 
rendered any less destructive because 
they are collective instead of individ- 
ual, or because the domination results 
from disregarding, instead of over- 
powering, the point of view of others. 
Human relations can be mature and 
ennobling only when all who are in- 
volved in them are both fully and hon- 
estly themselves, and accord respon- 
sive, freedom-giving consideration to 
what others feel and think. 

Although a school, college or grad- 
uate school may do much to pre- 
pare one to attain adult maturity, such 
maturity can be attained only in the 
unsheltered, often painful, world out- 
side. It must arise out of adult experi- 
ence, and must grow and change as 
life’s problems change. Although the 
shift from college to the adult maturi- 
ty is an especially vivid and difficult 
transition, similar transitions must be 
faced again and again until, decision 
by decision and act by act, one grad- 
ually builds habits of thought and feel- 


' ing which in the form of self-disci- 
pline become deep aspects of one’s 


character. In making these decisions 
and acting upon them, there are three 
important distinctions which, if made, 
clarify the problems of maturity and 
release mature behavior from com- 
plicating stress. 


Function and Responsibility 


The first of these distinctions is be- 
tween discriminating responsibility for 
doing one’s own function—for carry- 
ing out the particular obligations and 
opportunities it is one’s duty to ful- 
fill—and undiscriminating responsibili- 
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ty for doing good. This distinction 
arises out of the fact that people liv- 
ing or working together in organiza- 
tions, in communities, in families and 
with friends, gradually but inevitably 
establish relationships one to another. 
Often these relationships are informal. 
Often they are inconspicuous and even 
unrecognized. Since, even when they 
are formal, they are changing, grow- 
ing things, the most important aspects 
of which arise largely unconsciously 
out of the interplay of personalities 
and action, their character is not easily 
determined. At any one time one 
can know their true character only by 
thoughtfully puzzling out from little 
incidents of give and take just what at 
the time the relationship actually is 
and what is essential to its functioning. 

No matter how clearly’ defined or 
how unexpressed these relationships 
are, they have great influence upon the 
way each person can helpfully do his 
part. For in large measure they deter- 
mine the area of responsibility of each 
person and set boundaries between of- 
ficious intermeddling and permissible 
action or influence. Take, for example, 
the ever-changing relationships  be- 
tween parents and children. At the 
start a baby’s relationship to his par- 
ents is one of complete dependence. 
They are responsible for meeting all 
his needs and it is right for them to 
make every decision for him. But when 
he develops into childhood and ac- 
quires the ability to decide and do 
many things for himself, and thus to 
make mistakes, much of what was 
formerly right for his parents to do 
or decide for him becomes wrong. 
Their responsibility has become as 
much one of refraining from helping 
their child or deciding for him in some 
respects as it is to help him and guide 
him in other respects. Only if the 
parents see that a new relationship 
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has now arisen and that as a result the 
areas have changed where it is wise 
or unwise, right or wrong, for them 
to feel responsible for him, to seek to 
influence him or to be disturbed if he 
differs from them, will they give him 
a chance to develop as he should. Again 
and again, as the child grows into man- 
hood his relationship to his parents, 
and hence his parents’ responsibility 
for him and their function in regard 
to him thus change. Unless at each 
such stage the parents think out what 
this change is, the child’s development 
and his relationship with his parents 
are both bound to suffer. 

Similarly, the relationships which 
arise in one’s work, in one’s church, 
and in one’s community define func- 
tion and thereby affect the problem of 
what is mature integrity and con- 
siderateness. Whatever the relation- 
ship, if one goes beyond doing one’s 
function, one is likely to intermeddle, 
blunder, and do harm. He is also like- 
ly to impair the relationship itself and 
its future power to bring happiness 
and good. For every problem in 
human affairs is a double problem. On 
the one hand it is a problem of get- 
ting something accomplished—the mis- 
demeanor of a child corrected, a con- 
tract made, an argument or a law suit 
won. On the other hand it is a prob- 
lem of establishing, altering, or main- 
taining relationships. Both problems 
are always important. Both should be 
carefully explored, recognizing that 
one’s duty or even one’s right to help 
others or to decide for them extends 
only to one’s function in the particular 
relationship, and that this function can 
only be discovered by examining the 
relationship with care. 

In doing this, however, one must be 
as concerned with what his full func- 
tion is as with what it is not, and must 
take care that the temptation to es- 
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cape involvement does not reduce 
his sympathetic insight in seeing the 
possibilities of being of help to others. 
The question, “Who, then, was neigh- 
bor unto this man?” is as vital today 
as ever; but its answer is not a sim- 
ple one. It involves sympathetic wis- 
dom in recognizing both the limita- 
tions and the obligations of a truly 
helpful sense of duty. In thus deter- 
mining what it is one’s duty to do and 
one’s duty not to do, an awareness of 
the nature and importance of relation- 
ships, and of their effect upon func- 
tion, clarifies and simplifies the prob- 
lem of living or working maturely with 
others. 


Aims and Goals 


The second distinction which helps 
guide the growth of maturity is that 
between aims and goals—between the 
directions in which one seeks to 
progress and specific points of attain- 
ment. This distinction is most readily 
recognized in sports. Any person with 
whom one cares to play not only has 
as his goal the winning of the match, 
but has also a deeper aim—to play 
fairly and well. The goals of the two 
sides are directly opposite, but their 
aims are common. Only one side can 
attain its goal, but both can pursue, 
though never fully attain, their aims. 
The harder such an opponent plays to 
attain his goal, the more fun he gets 
and the more fun it is to play with 
him. Whether he wins or loses, the 
friendly relationship between him and 
his opponent will be strengthened ; for 
his intensity in seeking his goal is 
guided by a compelling aim of fair play 
—of integrity and considerateness in 
sport. He can lose without ill temper 
or distress, for the goal is temporary 

-and confined to the particular game, 
while the aim is enduring and is not 
dependent on winning. 
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The distinction between goals and 
aims is further illustrated by the prob- 
lem of overcoming fear of failure. Al- 
most all conscientious or ambitious 
young people, such as students enter- 
ing college or young graduates enter- 
ing upon the practice of their profes- 
sions, set themselves goals—to make 
an honor society or an editorship, or 
to win a particular appointment, rec- 
ognition, or promotion—and then they 
eat their hearts out for fear of not 
reaching them. If they fail to reach 
their goals, they are desolated. Even 
if they attain them, they are faced with 
the dilemma of either setting new 
goals and again eating their hearts out 
in fear, or of complacently settling 
down as young people with a future 
behind them. With conscientious or 
insecure people, this dilemma occurs 
again and again throughout life and 
is hard to resolve so as to give inner 
peace unless the subordination of goals 
to aims is kept clear. Then one can 
realize that since aims are directions 
of aspiration and not specific ends to 
be attained, if his aims are good and 
his dedication to them is sincere, in 
the most important sense he can neith- 
er succeed or fail. This was especially 
well stated by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
one of America’s greatest jurists, 
when, in talking in retrospect to his 
camp mates in the Civil War, he said, 
“To our great good fortune, in our 
youth our hearts were touched with 
fire. It was given us to learn at the 
outset that life was a profound and 
passionate thing . . . While we were 
permitted to scorn nothing but indif- 
ference . . . we have learned that the 
one and only success which it is ours 
to command is to bring to our work a 
mighty heart.” This is as true in peace 
as in war, and it is true in business, 
in politics, in the church, in the com- 
munity and in the family. 
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Goals are thus expedient things 
which one sets for himself primarily 
to make clearer the immediate steps by 
which to pursue aims. They are in- 
dividual, and what is the best goal for 
one person may not be the best for an- 
other. Hence integrity is not sacri- 
ficed by seeking to adjust one’s own 
goals to the goals of others, and it is 
important to agree on goals only if 
the relationship requires joint action. 
Here lies the virtue and the charm of 
mature discussion, whether it is 
formalized in committees, conferences 
or boards, or informal in family, work- 
ing or social: contacts. The most 
fundamental aims are usually common 
in substance if not in expression. These 
common aims are kept vital and agree- 
ment brought about, not by the nega- 
tive process of cutting out areas of 
difference, but by the constructive one 
of utilizing the initial differences in 
goals and the reasons envisioned for 
them to point the way to new and bet- 
ter goals not thought of before. 

People who are truly mature can 
thus work happily and well together 
in spite of differences in goals. But 
with aims, it is another matter. It is 
of critical importance to associate with 
people and to work with people whose 
‘undamental aims one shares. If one 
cannot admire the aims of those with 
whom he works or associates, he is 
little likely to gain satisfaction or hap- 
piness, or to achieve significant results 
‘rom working or living with them. 
Keeping in mind the distinction be- 
tween goals and aims thus points the 
way in which integrity and considerate- 
ness, instead of militating against one 


another, can be unified and made 
mutually contributory. 
Clarity and Depth 
The third distinction which con- 


tributes to the attaining of maturity 
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arises from the fact that the deepest 
relationships, aims and values which 
guide individuals in living and work- 
ing maturely together, unlike the prin- 
ciples of physics, cannot be reduced to 
a single formulation which exactly ex- 
presses them once for all. Often they 
can best be understood without words 
from the daily acts and lives of people. 
Yet clarity is so appealing to the mind 
that even in subtle, inexpressible mat- 
ters such as these one is likely to value 
it above a deep, implicit or artistical- 
ly communicated understanding that 
lies nearer to truth. In the field of 
subtle human affairs, such depth of 
understanding is as hard and as im- 
portant to achieve as is precision in 
objectively commensurable fields. In 
both fields it is vital to struggle to at- 
tain the closest possible realization of 
truth; but in many aspects of human 
relations depth of understanding is 
primary, and often such depth is in- 
compatible with precise clarity of 
formulation. 

Recognition of this distinction be- 
tween depth of understanding and 
clarity of articulation is important in 
organized as well as informal human 
relationships. It has, for example, 
played an important part in enabling 
our common law, in spite of social 
disorders, wars and even revolutions, 
to remain over many centuries both a 
source of social order and a. safe- 
guard of individual liberty. For our 
common law is not formulated in rigid, 
explicit rules which in regulating pre- 
cisely would regulate rigidly and often 
wrongly. Its essence is never formu- 
lated but lies in the understanding 
achieved through the contemplation of 
countless previous decisions—an_ un- 
derstanding far more profound and 
flexible and therefore more capable 
of adaptation to human circumstances 
than exactness and finality of for- 


mulation would permit. The failure to 
recognize the fact that a single ex- 
plicit agreement as to the formulation 
of religious faith was not essential to 
a true community of faith and wor- 
ship led to the religious wars and per- 
secutions of the past, and prevented 
the great interdenominational and 
even inter-faith religious fellowship 
which plays so vital a part in religious 
progress today. 

Although in human problems of 
every sort it is important to explore 
the character of the relationships in- 
volved, thinking out as clearly as pos- 
sible both the essence of one’s aims 
and the relation to them of his goals, 
to seek to reach too explicit agreement 
on the statement of fundamental aims, 
values, and relationships may create 
unhappy and unnecessary differences 
even where fundamental agreement 
really exists. On the one hand undue 
insistence on articulateness in formula- 
tion may destroy much of the inner 
substance and integrity of human rela- 
tionships and values, and may even 
profane them. For in human relation- 
ships integrity consists in loyalty to 
inner truth, not to formulated state- 
tients. On the other hand untimely 
cr over-exacting insistence on formula- 
tion may constitute a lack of consider- 
cteness. For considerateness involves 
respect for the inner values of oth- 
ers and concern lest their values be 
‘istorted or profaned by being forced 
uito the rigid molds of exact words, 
.t lest others may be driven into pre- 
cise agreement before they are able 
to accept it without humiliation or 
fear of domination. 


Integrity and Considerateness 
under Stress 
All these three distinctions are hard 
to bear actively in mind at times of 
tension when maturity in dealing with 
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“Their Career: 
Helping People Help Themselves’ 


This new illustrated pamphlet gives an intimate 
picture of how social workers in a family service 
agency help people with a multiplicity of per- 
sonal and family problems. 

It will be valuable to you in making referrals 
to your local family service agency for counsel- 
‘ng and casework services. ; 
Use it also to encourage young people in finding 
their futures in social work careers. 


For a free copy write: 
FAMILY SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
A federation of 265 agencies in 232 cities. 


TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 
& APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
A complete Extension Course in the theory, 
practice, and application of Suggestion and 
Counseling prepared especially for all who 
counsel with people suffering from functional 
ailments, behavior and other personal problems. 


Litcrature on request, no obligation 
Carolina Institute Human Relations 
P. O. Box 1544, Sumter, S. C. 

or 
Western Division 
110 Sutter St., San Francisco 


others is most difficult and most im- 
portant to maintain. At times of differ- 
ence with others, it is not easy to 
remember the value of exploring the 
relationship between oneself and oth- 
ers, and one’s part—his function—in 
it; and to remember also that his 
chance to do good is almost wholly 
confined to doing his own function 
well. In struggling to attain specific 
goals, it is not easy for one to remem- 
ber that their significance is independ- 
ent of his success or failure in attain- 
ing them, but lies in the extent to 
which for the time being they clarify 
his aims and sustain his dedication to 
these aims. At times of tension it is 
not easy to realize that if actions show 
common impelling aims and a com- 
mon dedication to them, it may be un- 
necessary and even undesirable to try 


to reduce either the aims or the rela- 
tionships to too specific or binding 
agreement. 

But if one can bear these illusive 
concepts in mind, they will not only 
help him solve his problems of working 
and living maturely with others but 
will help him make the solving of each 
problem contribute to the development 
of greater maturity: a maturity con- 
sisting of a profound integrity which 
never lets him be deflected from his 
aims, combined with a heartfelt con- 
siderateness which causes him to wel- 
come difference, study it and seek to 
learn from it; a maturity which adds 
dignity and significance both to his 
own life and to the lives of those with 
whom he works and lives; but also a 
maturity the attainment of which will 
be a never-ending struggle calling for 
the best that is in him. 

To develop social maturity then, one 
must unite integrity with considerate- 
ness. To have mature integrity in 
human relations, one must have the 
inner courage to think clearly and fear- 
lessly for himself, to hold valiantly to 
what he thinks, and to do both no 
matter how widely or bitterly he is 
opposed. Only then is one able to be 
wholly himself and to live up to the 
best that is in him. To be maturely 
considerate in human relations, one 
must be truly and feelingly concerned 
with what others think and feel, trans- 
lating this concern into understanding 
conduct ; and he must do so not merely 
in relaxed relationships or where there 
is general agreement, but also when 
he differs with others, and when the 
difference is both deep and deeply felt. 
If one can combine such integrity and 
such considerateness, his maturity will 
enable him to bring to his aims “a 
mighty heart” while contributing to 
the opportunity of others to be freely 
and fully themselves. 
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Even conflict and tensions between religion and 
psychiatry can be of creative value; out of it a 
kind of psychology can emerge which is aware of 
the spiritual profundity of the human being, and 
a kind of religion whose dogmatic and conserva- 
tive rigidity has been so vitalized that it can. pass 
as a creative significance and spirit into the life 


of the modern individual. 


The Phases of Psychic Life 


SYCHOLOGY and religion are 

both concerned with the soul of 
man; many of the problems with 
which the psychiatrist deals have reli- 
gious implications if they are thought 
about long enough, and religious dog- 
mas and experiences are material for 
psychological as well as_ theological 
study. Any profound handling of .the 
soul of man today must include both 
psychology and religion, indeed the 
growing point of the modern aware- 
ness of God and spiritual things seems 
to the present writer to lie precisely in 
the tension between psychology and 
religion, in their mutual criticism of 
each other, and in the widening of the 
individual consciousness of each as it 
takes cognizance of the sphere of the 
other. If religion supplies the word by 
which alone human life can be judged 
and made significant, psychology is 
vitally concerned with the ‘flesh’, that 
is, the nature of the humanity which 
the word must take on if it is to be ef- 
fective. It would be a good thing if 


This is a chapter from Christian Essays 
in Psychiatry, the current Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection. Published 
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printed by permission, 
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earnest scientific students of the soul, 
and those who with a modern scholarly 
approach to the New Testament are 
clarifying the essential message of the 
gospel, could say heartily of each oth- 
er: ‘They without us shall not be made 
perfect.’ 

But even if, in our pessimistic 
moments, we see their contact with 
‘ach other as productive of heat, ten- 
sions, and acrimonious sparks, the 
energy so generated is of great creative 
value. A kind of psychology can 
emerge which is aware of the spiritual 
profundity of the human being, and 
a kind of religion whose dogmatic and 
conservative rigidity has been so 
vitalized that it can pass as a creative 
significance and spirit into the life of 
the modern individual. The word must 
become flesh in our situation and in 
a manner comprehensible to our gen- 
eration. In my conviction, the tensions 
between psychology and religion 
should be viewed as labour pains by 
means of which something more in- 
telligently Christian can be born. 
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All this is by no means a philosoph- 
ical problem to be struggled with in 
some abstract depth of the human con- 
sciousness, it enters as a practical is- 
sue into the workaday life of the re- 
flective parson. He is called to the 
publishing of the gospel and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, he is 
concerned with revealed truth which 
claims to meet the most important and 
ultimate needs of men and women. But 
these people are in various stages of 
life, they listen with ears conditioned 
by their life histories (which he can 
know but imperfectly), from amid the 
interests, emotions and problems of 
their period of growth. 

It is not merely the eminent reason- 
ableness or the intuitive truth of his 
message that matters. He must speak 
to their condition. His speech must 
form a bridge to where they are. He 
must not only know the word of the 
Gospel, he must know the human life 
cycle, as it were, from within, the basic 
problematics of each period of human 
growth and decline, so that his sweep 
is sure of touching a sympathetic 
string somewhere in each experience. 
This necessity cannot be met from the 
Gospel side only, as though it were 
merely a matter of translating the word 
into such simple speech that it would 
be intelligible to any reasonable human 
being at any stage of development. 
By all means let us distribute our 
Moffat’s translations and our New 
Testaments in Basic English, but the 
fundamental problem of our time is 
not merely that of re-translating the 
Christian gospel, it is to re-experience 
it in our own psychological situation. 
‘No man can come unto me except the 
Father draw him.’ 

The text teaches that there are more 
factors present in the acceptance of 
Christian truth than simply its presen- 
tation. There is also something at 
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work within the human soul moving 
it to the angle from which it can see 
the truth. One of the great values of 
psychotherapy today is not simply that 
it meets the need of a neurotic genera- 
tion, but also that it makes possible the 
reinterpretation of Christian things 


to Christianity itself, in terms of the 
need of the modern soul as it appears 
to the psychologist. This possibility 
must be realised and exploited by the 
Christian pastor and preacher. 


T IS NOT simply a matter of the 

careful differentiation of the fields 
of the Christian pastor and the psycho- 
therapist, although this indeed is a 
practical necessity. Valuable metaphors 
have been put forward by Christian 
psychotherapists to make the distinc- 
tion clear. The Swiss psychotherapist 
Maeder asks us to picture a puppet 
show in which all the puppets are at- 
tached to strings, but in which they 
are living beings, and in which the 
problem is to release them so that 
they can act their parts freely and 
voluntarily. This release, he believes, 
can be effected in two ways, or by a 
combination of both. They can receive 
a shock from outward reality that 
gives them such a start that, with a 
mighty effort, they wrench themselves 
free, or in cases where their strings 
are so entangled that this is impos- 
sible, a pair of fine scissors can be tak- 
en which probes the entanglement until 
the individual string is-isolated and 
cut. 

But both methods are sometimes 
necessary. The outward shock may 
only have partially released the puppet 
and the scissors still be needed, or the 
scissors may have been used, but some 
kind of outward shock is still of value 
in enabling the puppet to pull entirely 
clear. Maeder likens the outward shock 
which produces a start in the puppet 
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to the presentation of the Christian 
word which produces conversion, and 
which is sometimes quite sufficient to 
make the individual free of his en- 
tanglements, but not always. Some- 
times the work of the psychotherapist 
is necessary to probe the entangle- 
ment with his analytical, scissors, but 
sometimes, on the other hand, when 
the therapist has completed his task, 
the facing of Christian truth with the 
resultant conversion is also necessary, 
if the individual is to be really freed. 

The picture may well give us food 
for thought, but its value to the par- 
son should be that it reminds him that 
he should not only be concerned to 
present Christian truth in a manner 
that produces a moral and spiritual 
shock, but also remember that the folk 
he addresses are entangled in life, and 
that special consideration of the strings 
that bind them is also necessary. That 
is to say that what is basically needed 
in both parson and psychotherapist ‘s 
a widening of consciousness which be- 
comes aware of the field and work of 
the other, and that not merely for the 
purpose of carefully keeping out of 
the other’s sphere (which is often a 
vital necessity) but in order that their 
spirit and work in their own region 
may be enriched. 

The problem which thus presents 
itself in a modern setting is in reality 
as old as Christianity itself. That reli- 
gion first appeared in the world 
proclaiming the Kingdom of God. 
Through the apocalyptic images of the 
time the absolute claim of the judg- 
ment and mercy of God was made 
known to man. Christianity was from 
the first an absolute eschatological 
religion. Because of his proclamation 
of the Kingdom of God, Jesus of 
Nazareth was able to address man 
from the Godward side. In spite there 
fore of the fact that his message was 
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permeated by the expectations and the 
imagery of the time, it was essentially 
timeless. A claim, a judgment and a 
mercy of a qualitatively different kind 
entered history, but nevertheless his- 
tory still went on. But the ancient idea 
of history had been cyclic. 

The proclamation of the Kingdom 
however drove home the conception 
of an absolute future, which prevented 
history from ever again being im- 
prisoned within its own cycles. The 
life of man moved still in the cycle of 
birth and death, but here again the in- 
dividual was confronted with an ab- 
solute future so that each period of his 
growth and decline was capable of an 
absolute significance. The genius of 
Christianity, which permeates its 
eschatological nature and apocalyptic 
imagery, is that it keeps the individ- 
ual eternally open to God, to his judg- 
ment and mercy, and gives him a sig- 
nificance from outside the human life 
cycle in which he is caught by being 
born at all. The perennial problem of 
Christianity is the expression of this 
claim and significance in vital contact 
with the nature of each period of his- 
tory and the life story and life cycle 
of each individual. 

The final significance of the Chris- 
tian revelation was summed up in the 
word ‘Incarnation’; absolute meaning 
was given to the life-story of an In- 
dividual, and the impulse of Christian- 
ity is toward incarnation, expression 
in life, the life of an epoch or of a 
person. It is in this relationship that 
the hybrid term  ‘psycho-religious 
problem’ can carry a meaning. The 
various periods of human growth and 
decline have their own needs, emo- 
tional tones, and frustrations, and as 
such they are capable of psychological 
description and handling, but their 
significance is not merely contained 
within their own section of the life- 
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cycle. They touch the question of the 
final worth of the person. They raise 
the matter of the absolute future, 
whether the individual is to be open 
to God or not. They come to the point 
where the final judgment and mercy 
of God are clearly relevant and they 
take their deepest significance from 
beyond the person’s psychological con- 
dition, and become religious. 


T CERTAINLY cannot be claimed 

that the Church has at all times and 
in all places shown awareness of the 
necessity of understanding the human 
life cycle. For example, it has largely 
regarded the religious needs of the 
child in terms of the experience of the 
adult. Our Lord set the child in the 
midst and saw in its openness and re- 
ceptiveness the condition of mind nec- 
essary for the reception of the King- 
dom, but the implications of this frank 
consideration of the child affected only 
superficially the theological and ee- 
clesiastical mind, for which the child 
remained simply a small adult. In the 
eighteenth century Charles Wesley 
wrote a hymn for Methodist parents. 
It begins by reflecting on the im- 
minence of death and the possibility 
that it may call the child away at any 
moment, and then proceeds : 


But if Thou grant a longer date 
With resolute wisdom us endue 
To point him out his lost estate, 
His dire apostasy to shew. 

To time our every smile or frown 
To mark the bounds of good and ill, 
And beat the pride o’ nature down, 
And subjugate his rising will. 


It can hardly be said that this kind 
of thing shows appreciation of the life 
impulse as it reveals itself in the child. 
‘Lost estate’, ‘dire apostasy’, ‘good and 
ill’, ‘pride of nature’ and the need for 


dealing drastically with the ‘rising 
will’ are all products of adult theologi- 


cal reflection, and the child is simply 
fitted into their pattern without more 
ado. It is unfair to pillory Charles 
Wesley for something which expresses 
the general attitude of religious people 
to children throughout long genera- 
tions, and the evangelical experience 
of the love of God probably produced 
in practice something far kinder and 
more understanding than the above 
grim theologizing would imply, but it 
should illustrate how the psychological 
understanding of the child which is 
abroad in our own age makes possible 
something more intelligently Christian 
and wiser.in our approach to infancy. 

We are thus in the field between 
psychology and religion, where the 
psychological needs and frustrations of 
each period of human growth and 
decline have religious implications and 
touch the question of the final worth 
and destiny of the person. It is obvious 
that adequate treatment of the issues 
raised would require a large book, and 
that detailed consideration of prob- 
lems cannot be achieved. But a sketch 
can be given, however rough, that 
expresses a spirit and attitude in the 
handling of these matters. To do this 
some kind of peg is necessary upon 
which to hang the observations that 
can be made. 

Jung has written on what he calls 
the ‘stages of life’. He divides life into 
three periods, childhood, youth ( which 
somewhat curiously he extends to the 
beginning of middle life, which he puts 
between the thirty-fifth and fortieth 
year) and a period of decline into old 
age and death. Of course, to give indi- 
cations of time can be deceptive, as 
some outward event, such as the death 
of the father, or both parents can 
telescope matters, as the long life of 
dominating parents can in some cases 
retard them. But since the writer re- 
quires something that has more def- 
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initely religious associations, he may 
be forgiven for referring to Jung's es- 
say on the Trinity, which was pub- 
lished in his Symbolik des Geistes 
(1948), although superficially it may 
seem to be wide of the subject. 


N HIS psychological treatment of 

the doctrine of the Trinity, Jung is 
again brought to the consideration ot 
the periods of the human life, and 
looking at them in terms of that doc- 
trine he describes them thus. There is 
first of all the period of the Father, 
and this, when interpreted in a wide 
sense, means the time when the per- 
son is under parental control. It should 
be the period of protection and securi- 
ty. Looked at religiously, it is the 
period when the individual is nurtured 
in a particular religious outlook. 
Looked at culturally, it is the period 
when he is brought up in a certain 
tradition. Ideally, at the period con- 
sidered, the person should be protected 
and nourished, and it should be pos- 
sible ior him to absorb what is best in 
the religion and tradition which he has 
inherited. It is a period of reception, 
when the child is not able to resist 
effectively the pressure of his environ- 
ment and the training that is given to 
him. 

The power lies in the hands of the 
parental authorities, whether these be 
the actual physical parents, or the reli- 
gion or culture in which he is brought 
up. But in the normal growth the child 
enters upon youth, and the emphasis 
begins to fall upon him as an individ- 
ual who has his own characteristics 
and purposes, and is not merely a re- 
flection of the way of life of his par- 
ents, or of the accepted beliefs and 
traditions in which he has been trained. 
He must think for himself, and make 
his own way, and win his own experi- 
ence. This can be achieved only by a 
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breaking loose in some measure from 
the various parental authorities which 
are symbolized in the figure of the 
Father. This is the period of the Son, 
when the individual distinguishes him- 
self from the Father, and makes his 
own contribution to life. He makes his 
own home, founds his own family, 
achieves his own success. He is very 
conscious of himself as aa individual, 
and his creativity continues to grow. 
He pulls himself out, to a degree, from 
what he has inherited, and sets his own 
thing in motion. The Father recedes 
as it were, and interest is centred on 
the Son. 


Ideally, in this period, the individual 
should have found himself as a person, 
and found satisfaction in some work 
of creation: But at the height of this 
period the individual finds himself en- 
tering another. His peak of creativity 
in outward things has been passed, he 
becomes conscious that the common 
human lot is also his, and once again 
his thoughts turn to the past, and also 
to the consideration of his destiny as 
a human being. As he is declining in 
his assertiveness towards outward life, 
he should be able to assess his own ex- 
perience with more and more detach- 
ment, so that a new wisdom can arise 
within him. It is not merely the wis- 
dom he inherited from his race, reli- 
gion, and environment, nor is it only 
the confidence in things which he 
learnt for himself through his own ex- 
perience. His tradition and experi- 
ence merge into one spirit of living. 
This is what Jung calls the period of 
the Spirit. To many this periodic divi- 
sion may appear fanciful, but the writ- 
er feels that it has indicative value. 
The essence of childhood lies in the 
protection of the Father, the essence of 
the middle period of life lies in in- 
dividual assertion and achievement or 
the cdnquest of some new region of 
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experience, the essence of old age lies 
in a wisdom that can penetrate to the 
origins of things. 


Perhaps the text is apposite: ‘I 
write unto you, fathers, because you 
know him which is from the begin- 
ning. | write unto you, young men 
hecause ye have overcome the evil one, 
[ have written unto you, little chil- 
dren, because ye know the Father,’ 
although the text probably needs more 
accurate exposition! At any rate, this 
division of the periods of human life 
has a certain convenience in that it 
keeps something psychological and 
religious before the mind at the same 
time by designating them with the 
terms Mather, Son, and Spirit. It makes 
possible an ideal appraisal of each 
period. A complete humanity should 
somehow have absorbed the value of 
each. Halting in any period would re- 
tard the movement to completion. Us- 
ing these terms prevents us from 
regarding human life as merely a nec- 
essary cycle turning from birth to death 
and helps us to see it as a progressively 
increasing possibility of openness to 
God, and growth in the experience of 
him. 


REUD regarded the fatherhood of 

God as a projection of man. Chris- 
tianity regards the fatherhood of man 
as a creation of God, ‘from whom 
every family in heaven and earth is 
named’. The nurturing period is com- 
mon to life. The Father period is one 
in which the individual should experi- 
ence love and security, but this love 
and security are something far more 
than the satisfaction of an infantile 
need, for if they are withheld, or 
wrongly given, the results are by no 
means confined to childhood. They are 
ultimately a matter of keeping the 
child open to God. The child that has 
never been secure in his own home will 
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find it difficult to feel and understand 
the security of the Kingdom of God. 
The child that has been deprived of 
love or had it wrongly given will not 
easily be open to the understanding of 
the love of God. 

Where love is withheld the child will 
become autoerotic or find satisfaction 
for his need of love in perverted ways. 
Where the love shown is not genuine 
in itself, but in some way the expres- 
sion of the selfishness or sensuality of 
either parent, crippling emotional 
honds are fastened upon the child, 
which if not properly dealt with will 
remain throughout life, making real 
religion and real relationships, cruelly 
difficult. Nor is the name religion suf- 
ficient, nor religion itself as hard dogma 
or a rigid way of life. Such religion has 
been one of the worst offenders in the 
creation of psychological abnormality. 

There has been unfortunately genu- 
ine foundation for the psychoanalytical 
antipathy to religion. The analyst’s 
acquaintance with religion has been 
confined to his clinical experiences. 
igidly religious homes have created in 
the child a demonic super ego which 
simply will not permit him to live in 
a manner that does justice to his real 
nature. The most illuminating com- 
mentary upon St. Paul’s rejection of 
the Law is not necessarily that of the 
theologian; it is the psychotherapist 
who can make it crystal clear to mod- 
ern experience. The child should ex- 
perience in his home a kind of love 
which gives him security of mind, a 
kind of love that sets him free to take 
the next step of his development, a 
kind of society which he will try to set 
up himself in the external world in his 
future home and community when the 
time comes, and which when he re- 
lects, will convince him that it was due 
to something more than accident or 
natural good nature. 
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It has often been pointed out by 
psychotherapists that when there is 
trouble of psychological nature in the 
child the cause is almost invariably in 
the parents. Pretence is of no avail; it 
makes little difference that matters 
have been ‘covered up’; the child is 
terribly capable of feeling a real situa- 
tion of which he can understand noth- 
ing. Fatherhood, parenthood, must be 
something more than the natural im- 
pulse of the natural man, if this kind of 
love is to be provided. Fatherhood 
must be experienced as the steward- 
ship of something which belongs prop- 
erly to God. But it is not enough to 
announce this clearly as a dogma. It 
can only be uttered by the man who is 
aware of the psychological importance 
of this kind of love, who is aware of 
the neuroses and perversions bred in 
its absence, who can perceive the truth 
and judgment contained in the pro- 
position that ‘God is love’ working 
themselves out in life. Nor is it enough 
to see the child as a bundle of psy- 
chological impulses that must be scien- 
tifically handled. The atmosphere in 
which the child should live is qualita- 
tively different. 


HE FACTUAL truths of religion 

can, I suppose, only be passed on 
in dogmatic form, and it. would be 
foolish to minimise this necessity, but 
the vital breath of religion is in faith, 
hope and love. In the Father period 
faith means that trust in the parents 
which continually renews the sense of 
security; hope takes its colour from 
the parental attitude to the child, and 
love is learned or not learned from 
the emotional tone of the household. 
Custance, in his Wisdom, Madness 
and Folly, tells of an experience of 
passing through the Iron Curtain 
when it was not so rigid as it is to- 
day. He says that although he was 


well treated he was oppressed by an 
indefinable sense of something wrong 
in the atmosphere, and crossed the 
frontier back with a sense of immeas- 
urable relief. Perhaps it seems unsatis- 
factory and vague to speak of true reli- 
gion as a creator of the right atmos- 
phere. A great many firmer things 
could of course be said about it. But 
there is an atmosphere from which 
pestilence is excluded and an atmos- 
phere that breeds pestilence, and psy- 
chology acknowledges the reality of 
imponderables. 

The psychotherapist can indicate 
with modest’ scientific terms the at- 
titude that is necessary, and the dan- 
gers to be avoided; it is the Christian 
Word that ultimately keeps love alive 
in the world. It is not ultimately a mat- 
ter of the scientific handling® of the 
problems of childhood, although the 
knowledge gained has been invalua- 
ble, it is a matter beyond. childhood, 
of keeping a growing soul open to 
God’s future. This will not come of it- 
self through the creaking of Freudian 
analytical machinery, nor by the no 
tion that fatherhood is just something 
biological, foisted fictitiously upon ul 
timate reality by cowards who dare 
not face life in their own knowledge 
and strength. It can come only by 
reverence for the nurturing principle 
in life, in which human parents are 
allowed to share, and of which they 
must learn the true meaning. In some 
form it must be ultimately the acknowl 
edgement of the ‘Father from whom 
every family in heaven and earth & 
named’. Without some reflection 
this.in the home it is impossible to 
present religion meaningfully to chil¢ 
hood. 

With the onset of adolescence the 
period of the Son begins. However 
satisfactory the Father environmen 
may have been, it cannot be carried 
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away en bloc by the growing life. 
Whatever the lasting value within it, 
the system in which we were nurtured 
cannot always protect us, nor can we 
continue always to see life from its 
angle without decisive loss. It is ab- 
normal when the voung person con- 
tinues to claim the shelter of the Father 
without mustering courage to make a 
life of his own, and the refusal to do 
this is the source of many neurotic 
problems. Life moves of itself into a 
situation which calls for the Son. 


Ii faith, hope and love were values 
which, during the Father period, were 
conditioned by some parental authori- 
ty, physical, religious or cultural, in 
the period of the Son they become 
highly individual. The young man 
must launch into life, and develop a 
trust in it which will carry him 
through his difficulties so that he 
knows what he believes; that is what 
faith means during this period. Hope 
is learned through the purpose he 
gives himself and the direction in 
which his energies are turned. Love is 
learned afresh through the awake1.ing 
of the sexual impulse, and through 
relationship with a wider world of 
men. The growing man learns who he 
is first of all in contact with the out- 
ward world, through folk met and 
work done. 


Now he must learn responsibility 
and faith in himself. But obviously the 
period is full of danger. He is in a new 
region and exercising newly felt pow- 
er. The period has again been denoted 
by a word (the Son) full of religious 
association. Something more is needed 
than a description which shows that 
the individual is entering the fulness 
of his biological and mental powers. A 
word must be used which keeps the 
period open to God, which keeps the 
person serving something more than 
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his surface self in the midst of his self- 
assertion, 

Since, speaking from the point of 
view of religious development, most 
conversions take place at the begin- 
ning of this period, perhaps it may be 
well to look for a moment at this ex- 
perience. There are types of religion 
which shout aloud the necessity of 
this. Here again the pastor who has 
gained some psychological insight will 
perhaps be more wary than one who 
evaluates conversion from the point of 
view of some theological conviction, 
or religious pattern of life. There is a 
kind of conversion which merely sig- 
nifies a change in the pattern. The in- 
dividual concerned abandons his first 
secular pattern and adopts a religious 
one. Beyond this however there is no 
radical change. He is fundamentally 
the same and still controlled by the old 
basic drives of human nature, although 
perhaps he is unaware of this. 


VERY PASTOR knows folk who 

have been ‘soundly converted’ and 
yet know not of what spirit they are. 
Then there is a kind of conversion 
which really denotes a rebellion, or a 
swing from one extreme of the tem- 
perament to the other as when the 
libertine suddenly becomes an ascetic, 
but here again unconscious factors 
have often not been brought to light 
and dealt with, and they sometimes 
take curious forms in the new life. 
But this is not what the truly religious 
have understood by conversion. Behind 
the word metanoeite, repent, think 
again, in the New Testament, lies the 
prophetic word ‘return’, return to God. 
The essence of conversion is not mere- 
ly that a new pattern of life has been 
adopted, or that behaviour has swung 
from one temperamental extreme to 
the other, but that the individual has 
become truly God-conscious, open to 
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God. In the case of the Christian youth 
who is genuinely converted, this means 
the acknowledgement of Christ, so that 
in the most assertive period of human 
existence he is not just superficially 
self-assertive, but serving One far 
deeper within himself, and is not mere- 
ly ego-controlled. 

It is during this stage that the prob- 
lem of love becomes acute, for it is 
through love that the individual estab- 
lishes his relationship to the world of 
human beings, and has the opportunity 
of beginning to understand himself; 
for the material that is within the soul 
first makes itself known in projection 
upon others. It was Christianity that 
first profoundly clarified the nature 9f 
love. It is interesting to notice within 
the New Testament a struggle for the 
expression of the new insight which 
Christians had won through their ex- 
perience of the crucifixion of Christ, 
and this is specially apparent in their 
choice of vocabulary. The word eros 
was rejected because of its sensual im- 
plications. The word philos, signifying 
friend, and the verb for friendly love 
are to be found, but Christians ul- 
timately fastened on the word agape, 
with its verb, to express what they 
meant. In the current Greek, this word 
had the connotation of loving loyalty, 
but the Christian experience gave it 
a pathos and power that it had not pos- 
sessed before. 

The word thus came to express a 
new notion of love, but it must be 
remembered that what really made this 
possible was a new experience which 
led through an utter disappointment 
in early expectations to a new realisa- 
tion. It was the business of Christiani- 
ty to place this experience and realiza- 
tion squarely in the world. But it is 
possible to define this new conception 
of love, as it were theologically, with- 
out much reference to the rough and 
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tragic experience from which it grew. 
To understand the heart of love is a 
very different matter from being able 
to define it. 


N A CERTAIN aspect psychothera- 

py can be taken as a struggle to un- 
derstand what healing love means. The 
therapist soon became acquainted with 
the natural transference situation: his 
patient often oscillated between love 
and hate as he dealt with him. The 
transference showed its positive and 
negative sides. The doctor had to win 
through to a healing attitude somehow. 
In the facing of this problem great 
light was thrown on emotional rela- 
tionships. It can be said that healing 
love was re-experienced and relived in 
the consulting-room in a manner that 
is intelligible to modern man. The 
psychotherapist who is fulfilling his 
vocation is a pointer to the understand- 
ing of the Man who carried our griefs 
and bore our sorrows. It is interesting 
to observe the development of the 
method of dealing with transference 
from Freud to Jung. From an attempt 
to remain absolutely neutral to the 
transference, avoiding it as completely 
as possible, there has come finally an 
attitude, in which the real emphasis 
is placed on a process which is bigger 
than both doctor and patient, and from 
which both have much to learn. 

Thus there has come into the situa- 
tion something comparable to the no- 
tion of the Between of Martin Buber, 
who emphasizes that in every human 
relationship there is something more 
than the two persons concerned ; there 
is something between them which is 
greater than both, which must be 
served if anything of lasting value is 
to be achieved through their coming 
together. In this attitude there is some- 
thing analogous to the Christian beliet 
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in the presence of Christ, or of the 
Holy Spirit. For the Christian it is 
clear that he has not merely to deal 
with the other person. There is always 
to be considered the relationship of 
both to Christ, which alone can give 
the bond permanent and healing value. 

Thus psychology can throw much 
light on the nature of love, and help a 
person to self-understanding, and a 
proper relationship with others; it can 
help him to an attitude which is funda- 
mentally independent of the emotional 
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whirl. In doing so it prevents the in- 
dividual from being closed within his 
emotional experience, and maintains 
the possibility of being open to the 
Christian message which alone does 
justice to the depth of the nature of 
love. 

However well the person faces the 
problems of the period of the Son, 
there comes a moment when the peak 
of creativity is passed, and it is grad- 
ually borne in upon him that a new 
period of life is beginning. During the 


A STATEMENT 


on the contribution of the tranquilizing drugs to 


the treatment of psychiatric 


illnesses and the 


dangers inherent in the casual use of these drugs 
by the public for the relief of everyday tensions. 


Prepared by the Committees on Research, Therapy, and 
Public Information of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. Distributed to all members for their information and 
consideration with the approval of the Executive Com- 


mittee. June 6, 1956. 


The profession of psychiatry rec- 
ognizes with enthusiasm the devel- 
opment of the tranquilizing and 
other drugs for the treatment of psy- 
chiatric disorders over the past four 
years. The evidence is that these 
drugs are effective in making dis- 
turbed patients in mental hospitals 
more readily accessible to treatment. 
This has made possible impressive 
advances in mental hospital treat- 
ment programs and increased dis- 
charge rates. Further, by making 
patients more comfortable, the drugs 
have contributed greatly to improv- 
ing the atmosphere and the manage- 
ment of mental hospitals. It seems 
clear also that the drugs are useful 
adjuncts in the psychiatric treat- 
ment of certain patients in private 
practice and on an outpatient basis 
in clinics and hospitals, though the 
extent and the conditions under 


which this practice will prove sound 
remains to be confirmed through 
prolonged and careful study. 
Psychiatrists are at the same 
time concerned about the apparently 
widespread use of the drugs by the 
public for the relief of common anx- 
iety, emotional upsets, nervous- 
ness, and the routine tensions of 
everyday living. It is reported that 
35,000,000 prescriptions for the 
drugs will be written in 1956, and 
a market research firm states that 
3 of 10 compounds prescribed most 
frequently by physicians in 1955 
were tranquilizers. Numerous arti- 
cles in the public prints may be 
pointed to as evidence that the drugs 
are widely viewed as medicines for 
the relief of everyday tensions. 
Casual use of the drugs in this 
manner is medically unsound and 
constitutes a public danger. The 
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period of the Father the growing per- 
1 his § son was looking forward to life, but 
tains now he enters upon decline, and ul- 
the § timately has nothing to look forward 

does § to, humanly speaking, but death. Dur- 
e of f ing the other periods mistakes and 
catastrophes could take place, but for 

| the § the most part something could be done 
Son, § about them, but now a condition arises, 
peak § which in a certain sense nothing can 
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be done to rectify. 
There is no cure for growing old, 
and nothing can be done about the 
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final certainty of death, which for the 
aging person becomes the dominant 
fact. Thus a side of existence comes 
into view, which it may be, until now, 
has been almost totally obscured for 
the person, if he has enjoyed normal 
health and happiness. His friends are 
taken from him one by one, the securi- 
ties which he has built for himself slip 
away in turn, and he is left alone with 
frailty and illness, and he begins to 
know the burden of the mystery. His 
sphere becomes increasingly restricted, 


tranquilizing drugs have not been 
in use long enough to determine the 
full range, duration, and medical 
significance of their side effects. Use 
of these drugs is no more to be en- 
couraged than use of any other drug 
except where proper medical diag- 
nosis determines that a drug is in- 
dicated to maintain the life and func- 
tioning of a person. The prescribing 
of the drugs for emotional illnesses 
carries with it an obligation for con- 
tinuing appraisal and supervision by 
physicians fully aware of the psy- 
chiatric symptoms involved and the 
potentials of their course of de- 
velopment, alteration or remission. 

The full cooperation of the pro- 
fession in accumulating a body of 
tested scientific data about the druzs 
is of prime importance. The launch- 
ing of comprehensive research pro- 
erams for the evaluation of the 
drugs is to be encouraged. This in- 
cludes such a program as that re- 
cently announced by the Veterans 
Administration, and the programs 
planned by the National Research 
Council with the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and state-wide pro- 
grams as well. 

At the same time, it is important 
to be aware of subtle pressures that 
combine to foster public misunder- 
standing and misuse of the drugs. 
There is the eagerness of the public, 
and of physicians themselves, for 
“good news” about a new treatment 


for psychiatric disorders. This tends 
to foster popular stories based on 
optimistic reports of early and 
limited research findings with the 
drugs, before such findings can be 
reproduced and validated by other 
colleagues. There is normal com- 
petition among pharmaceutical 
houses to refine, promote, and sell 
their own particular products. This 
competition should not involve phy- 
sicians in public relations enterprises 
directed towards the premature an- 
nouncement of “successful use” of 
particular products. 


Persons engaged in any form of 
research or evaluation of therapy 
should be most dispassionate and 
objective in their pronouncements. 
It is suggested that Members of the 
Association be particularly alert to 
personal pressures (both internal 
and external) and circumspect in 
their announcements of early experi- 
mental results with the drugs. 


EDITOR'S NOTE. Because of the great 
importance of this problem and the need 
for ministers to know all there is about 
tranquillising drugs, we have asked Dr. 
John A. P. Millet, an outstanding Amer- 
tcan psychiatrist, and member of our 
Ed'torial Advisory Board, to write a 
stectal article for an early tssue on 
“What the Minister Ought to Know 
about Tranquilising Drugs.” We hope 
to be able to publish this article in the 
very near future. 
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it is no longer a matter of exercising 
faith, hope and love in relation to out- 
ward activity, he is steadily forced 
into a situation where his experience 
must become more and more inward. 


HE THOUGHTS of a young per- 

son are taken up with what he 
will do with life, the thoughts of an 
old person are concerned increasingly 
with death. Indeed it must be so if the 
person is to remain psychologically and 
spiritually healthy, for the same neuro- 
tic tendency which manifests itself in 
the young as a fear of life, reveals it- 
self in the old as a fear of death, and 
unless the certainty of death is taken 
clearly into consciousness and faced 
squarely, it is impossible for the old 
person to live the last years of life 
with peace and dignity. Diversions 
from this realization are, as far as he 
is concerned, merely palliatives, and 
the only satisfactory way through is 
to make the rest of his days a mean- 
ingful preparation for death. The old 
person must learn that he is subject 
to the common human lot, and he must 
relearn to understand himself, and to 
find his religion, his faith, and hope 
and love, at a far deeper level. Medi- 
cine and psychology decrease in their 
effectiveness to help, and the thera- 
peutic power comes more and more 
into the hands of religion. 

It is a mistake to assume that the 
aging person will find his way through 
this experience, being taught as it were 
simply by nature, although there is, 
it is true, something in the natural 
process that will help him if he accepts 
it. We are like children in the presence 
of each new period of life, and grow- 
ing old must be learned like every- 
thing else. Jung has said that, in the 
first half of life, man is concerned 


with achieving some kind of place in - 


it, and mastery over it, but in the sec- 
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ond half the question of meaning be- 
comes more and more oppressive, in 
the presence of decay and transience; 
to find something which is of lasting 
value becomes a terrible necessity. Also 
with the ceasing of outward activity, 
the inward life becomes more and more 
active, and many aged persons become 
problems to themselves, and have to 
face elements within themselves of 
which they were hardly aware while 
the outward world took up most of 
their thought. The second half of life 
is the period when the person can come 
to know himself profoundly, and deal 
with his own character. It is the 
time when he must come to know a 
meaning for himself which is not de- 
pendent on any of the ordinary securi- 
ties. 

It is not sufficient to make these 
last years as painless and as pleasant 
as possible, it is also necessary to con- 
vince the person that he has a per- 
manent value and security. This is why 
Jung comments on the therapeutic 
power of the belief in immortality, 
declaring that no one can live in peace 
in a house that he knows is shortly to 
tumble about his ears. 


There are compensations in this 
period of life. What the individual has 
learned from his tradition and from 
his own struggle, can merge at this 
time into one spirit of living. He can 
be very much a person and very wise. 


As in every other period of life the 
great concern is to keep the person 
open to God’s future. Whatever can 
be said about the therapeutic value of 
getting an aged person to believe in a 
life beyond the grave, the real crux is 
whether this belief is true. There is no 
cure for our condition in the presence 
of death except the acceptance of the 
Christian word of the forgiveness of 
sins and the life everlasting. 
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the consultation 


TO CHEW OR NOT TO CHEW 


A minister writes... 

I have been accustomed to discour- 
age the use of chewing gum—especial- 
ly by the members of my choir—but 
while I was reading the latest issue of 
your journal, I overheard a commer- 
cial from the radio to the effect that 
chewing a certain brand of gum would 
make life more fun by relieving ten- 
sion. 

Have I been doing wrong? 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL, sociologist, As- 
sociate Prof. of Family Life Education, 
Oregon State College, replies .. . 

The issue here seems to be not so 
much one of gum-chewing, as the: lack 
of any clear-cut criterion for an- 
swering the question, “Have I done 
wrong?” The criterion I would pro- 
pose is whether the act which is under 
consideration helps the persons in- 
volved in establishing relationships 
characterized by confidence and in- 
tegrity. In other words the criterion 
for making the right-wrong judgment 
is, “Does the act contribute to the im- 
provement of the quality of inter- 
telationships existing in the group?” 

If that criterion is accepted then we 
have an answer to such questions as 
these (let us grant for the moment 
that chewing gum relieves tension) : 

i. Does this action affect group in- 
terrelationships in any way? 

2. Does the gum-chewing interfere 
with the worship experiences of the 


others in a way which affects their 
relationship with their God, with oth- 
er persons, or with the gum-chewer 
himself ? 

3. Is the benefit to the gum-chewer 
great enough to warrant a disregard of 
the possible negative reactions from 
the worship group? Or can other 
means of relieving tension be found? 

4. Are the benefits to the gum-chew- 
er great enough to warrant the attempt 
to educate the congregation (or the 
minister) to accept gum chewing in 
church? 

5. Is the minister basing his ob- 
jection to gum-chewing on his con- 
cern for improving the interrelation- 
ships within his congregation ? 

Obviously it will be impossible to 
give precise answers to these ques- 
tions. It is in reference to these ques- 
tions, however, that the minister needs 
to seek an answer to his question of 
the right-wrong aspects of his disap- 
proval of gum-chewing. 


ROY A. BURKHART, minister 
Community Church, Columbus, 
plies... 

Gum chewing could be a symptom 
of many things. I once did chew gum; 
now I don’t. More than likely then I 
needed to, and now no longer have the 
need. I suppose it comes down to this: 
that as one grows he no longer has 
need to chew his fingernails; he may 
no longer have a need to smoke or to 
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chew gum, or to have a cocktail. He 
may have that inner awareness that 
is the fulfilment of life itself. 

More important than such a matter 
is whether a person knows who he ‘is, 
whether he loves, and whether his love 
reaches far enough until it does some- 
thing about the agonized areas of the 
world. I have a feeling that the min- 
ute we become negative, trying to put 
limits on our people, we are, as it 
were, using the “last resort.” Rather 
than laying down a rule, it might be 
better to look at the service to see if 
it is real; to find out if the relationship 
of the choir members is vital, and if 
there is a movement of the life of the 
spirit within the hearts of the people. 

If these conditions are right, then 
perhaps gum chewing will take care of 
itself, for people will not have a need 
for releasing tensions that way. 


KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D., psychiatrist, 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, writes... 

I have a positive observation about 
this matter of chewing gum in public, 
and I am tempted to comment on it. 

One of my best friends who is a 
psychiatrist, and who himself does not 
chew gum, came out with an article 
that was quoted everywhere, that sec- 
retaries would do better work if they 
were allowed to chew gum. Personally, 
I have broken off smoking recently and 
I could chew most anything including 
nails at the moment and very likely | 
would seize upon some gum if there 
were any around here. 

An advertising friend of mine in 
Chicago has made himself rather fa- 
mous by using some cartoons to indi- 
cate that gum chewing relieves ten- 
sion, and then proving to the manu- 
facturer that this increased gum sales! 

Well, I still don’t like the chewing 
of gum in public and I am so fierce 
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and vocative about it that if any pro- 
fessional person in any of our hospitals 
in Topeka chews gum, he does so when 
and where I can’t see him. I have al- 
ways said that it ought to be chewed 
only in the bathroom or at a ball game. 
Anyway not in a lecture hall or at a 
patient’s bedside! 


Getting down to the matter more 
seriously, | don’t know that I could 
offer any substantial arguments against 
chewing gum except the esthetic one. 
I don’t like to lecture to a silent chorus 
of chomping jaws and if I wish to 
examine teeth or tonsils, I prefer to do 
it in the appropriate examining room. 
The childlike rudeness and vulgarity 
of some people (who may be just as 
good as gold at heart) who will sit 
chomping in front of me and gazing at 
me like children with nipples in their 
mouths always impresses me. How can 
they be so stupid, so oblivious to the 
bad impression they are creating? 


But while I could cite no arguments 
except the esthetic one against gum 
chewing, neither can I cite any good 
arguments in favor of it, and hence, I 
don’t believe I could write the article 
that you want me to. 


I don’t hold with my colleague that 
it is a great tension-relieving device. I 
think it is a mild oral comfort in cer- 
tain prematurely weaned infants of 
various ages, and herein I would in- 
clude many insufficiently loved chil- 
dren. Gum-chewing is a little more re- 
alistic than thumb-sucking. Along with 
the child who gets an_ insufficient 
amount of love, there are certain chil- 
dren who get more than they can man- 
age or get it under conditions which do 
not favor learning. This is the so-called 
“spoiled” child. I don’t think they need 
to chew gum, but I think they like io 
suck and chew everything that tastes 
nice. 
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A Welcome Criticism 


Eprror’s Note. Occasionally our attempts 
at dealing constructively with questions sub- 
mitted to our Consultation Clinic bog down 
and result in misunderstanding rather than 
additional insight. We are of course deeply 
sorry when this happens. It is important, 
however, to stress that in spite of these rare 
occasional occurrences, the Consultation 
Clinic has proven to be a very valuable edu- 
cational part of our journal. We know this 
from the many letters which we receive 
from our readers stressing that these dis- 
cussions are not only valuable but priceless 
to many of them in helping them understand 
and deal with similar problems which they 
mect in their pastoral care. 

When the first collected volume of Con- 
sultation Clinic questions and answers was 
first brought out by Channel Press last year, 
it received the wnanimous acclaim of critics 
in both the religious and secular press. As 
further proof of the value of the book, the 
rather large edition which was printed was 
sold out in a phenomenally short time. Fur- 
ther proof of the value of this department 
is the continuing interest shown in it by 
ministers sending in questions regularly. 
Quite a number of such questions are now 
in circulation and will be published shortly. 

We hope that other readers who have not 
yet done so, but who feel that they have 
questions that require discussion and answer- 
ing—questions which would be of interest 
not only to themselves but to ministers gener- 
ally—will feel at ease about sending them 
to uss THEY WILL RECEIVE THE 
UTMOST CONSIDERATION. 


A MINISTER writes... 


On page 55 of your April 1956 is- 
sue you remind readers to write you of 
their problems, and on page 56 you 


print a reply to a problem which may 
indicate why there isn’t too much use 
to write in about a parish problem. 


‘Dr. Millet’s paragraphs should have 


been tossed in the wastebasket. 
What’s gained by bawling out a man 
who submits a question? If it’s fair to 
say the questioner has unresolved 
anxieties, then it is correct to say that 
the psychiatrist who commented on the 
minister had unresolved anxieties 
which led to the psychiatrist’s reac- 
tions, and that I, also have unresolved 
anxieties, or I would not be writing 
you now. Twaddle. 

In the first place, it is no aid to a 
minister who states a simple problem 
for the answerer to hem and haw and 
end up by leaving the impression the 
question is so derned complicated and 
devious that anyone but a dunce would 
realize it could never have been sug- 
gested as a simple problem. That’s 
what Millet did. He said a neurotic 
and a normal person are virtually in- 
definable and overlap each other until 
the room, the auditorium, and maybe 
the countryside cannot hold all the hu- 
mans with unresolved anxieties. And, 
secondly, it’s no good to charge a ques- 
tioner with being a mutt for asking a 
question, since the clergyman is merely 
displacing his own guilt about his 
pastoral role, by asking the question. 

What’s the answer? Simple, m’boy. 
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The Washington School 
of Psychiatry 


and 


The William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation 


announce 


The Fourth William Alanson 
White Memorial Lectures 


by 
MartTIN BUBER 


at 
The Lisner Auditorium 
Washington, D. C. 
on 
March 18, 25; April 1, 8. 
at 8:30 P.M. 


Series Tickets only, $10.00 


Marriage and 
Family Living 


February, 1957, Vol. XIX, No. 1 


(Special Issue on Problems and Progress 
in Family Life Research) 
Editorial Board: James H. S. Bessard, 

Meyer F. Nimkoff, John Spiegel, 
M.D., Harold T. Christensen, Editor 
| Effects of Early Training on Personality 
E. Martin 
Knowns and Unknowns 
Counseling 
Emity H. Mupp 
An Orientation to Psychiatric Research 
on the Family 
NatHan W. ACKERMAN 
And other articles of research and in- 
terpretation of family phenomena, 
abstracts and book reviews. 


Published by the National Council on 
Family Relations 
1219 University Avenue, S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Membership in the Council: $6.00 a year in- 
wie subscription to Marriage and Family 
ing 


in Marriage 


February 


It’s obvious that the trouble is that 
ministers who “see” shortcomings in 
parishioners are subjectively reading 
their own frailties into the “see.” So 
let's usher the ministers out of town 
and things will get along much more 
nicely. No matter about the current 
propaganda of a critical shortage in 
American pulpits, or the impression 
some laymen have that such may be a 
fact, or the current trend toward deep- 
er psychological training for pastors. 
Fie and out! Ministers, this day, are 
just too inadequate to understand 
human nature. Their very questions 
reveal it. 

On the other hand, I know (I think) 
of more than one case of a parishioner 
who is rigid, a church worker, politi- 
cally active within the church (ec- 


clesiastical politics), who has almost 
wrecked havoc in church fellowship 
and inter-church relations. One 45- 
year-old bachelor has 15 years of 
church hurt in his trail because he is 
neurotic. I’d like to write you, and 
ask for help. But it’s pointless, since 
“neurotic” is beyond evaluation and 
people who ask questions are the ones 
your panel turns its guns on. Pardon 
me; exit. 


DR. MILLET replies .. . 

The Editor of the Journal has given 
me the privilege of reading your letter 
on April 7th, 1956, in which you ex- 
press your dissatisfaction with the spir- 


‘it and content of my answers to the 


questions which you submitted to the 
panel of psychiatrists. Having read my 
colleague’s somewhat lengthened and 
more explicit text I realize fully that I 
did not do as thorough a job as he did 
and that, on this count, at least, you 
are certainly justified in lodging your 
complaint. 

On the other hand, being keenly 
aware of the possibilities of misunder- 
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standing when one tries to answer 
questions, without exactly knowing 
what prompted the question, and with- 
out the advantage which personal con- 
tact gives in the process of clarifica- 
tion, I felt obliged to express in the 
first sentence of my reply doubt of 
my own ability to answer your ques- 
tions adequately. These doubts seem 
to have been justified, since the spirit 
in which I attempted to answer your 
questions. was not adequately conveyed 
by the wording employed. 

If I had had the privilege of meet- 
ing you and discussing the problems 
which you raised I feel sure there 
would have been no such misunder- 
standing as your letter conveys. I think 
it is fair to say that the questions 
which you posed in such general terms 
are complicated and difficult to an- 
swer clearly and succinctly, whereas, 
if posed in more specific terms, such as 
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those in which you describe two parish- 
ioners, the answer might be somewhat 
less difficult to phrase, although an ac- 
curate and helpful statement would 
hardly be possible without knowing 
more details. Perhaps you could man- 
age to describe specific situations in as 
much detail as would be possible with- 
out betraying the anonymity of the in- 
dividual or individuals concerned. The 
strength of the training program spon- 
sored by the Council on Professional 
Training lies in the combination of 
theoretical instruction with the direct 
observation of emotionally disabled 
persons. 

In searching my text for phrases 
which may have led to such a strong 
condemnation of my attempt to answer 
your questions I am tempted to assume 
that your anger was aroused by cer- 
tain special phrases suggesting that 
perhaps you had had yourself difficul- 
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OF 
Pastoral 
Prgchology 
February 1956 to 
January 1957 Inclusive 


(includes complete Index) 


$6.00 


Most back copies of PASTORAL 
PsycHOLocy are no longer avail- 
able; many are today collectors’ 
copies. A Bound Volume is the only 
way to keep your sets complete. 
Order yours immediately, as the 
number of Bound Volumes we have 
available is very limited. 


ORDER BLANK 
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Great Neck, N. Y. 


Please send ...... set (s) of PasroraL 
PsycHoLocy Bounp 7 (February 
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ties in adjusting to certain people. Noe 
personal criticism was involved in such 
a hypothetical statement. Your ques- 
tions indicate that some people make 
trouble for others, and that they are 
very difficult to live with—and, there. 
fore, to adjust to. It is, however, not 
uncommon to think of a ‘neurotic 
person as an ‘inferior’ person, whereas 
the complex personalities which fall 
prey to neurosis are often found to be 
those of highly creative people whose 
difficulties may cause trouble to none 
but themselves. 


To sum up, then, I wish to make it 
quite clear that no criticism of you 
as the questioner or slight of the min- 
isterial profession, in whose ranks are 
included several of my most honored 
friends, was intended in my reply to 
your questions. I would only make the 
plea that difficulty in dealing with most 
neurotic people can best be resolved 
by understanding their difficulties and 
helping them to share this understand- 
ing. In this respect they do not differ 
from the general run of mankind. Such 
a general statement is of course not 
without its defects. 


There are some neurotics, as there 
are some who do not suffer from a 
definable neurosis, who may cause dif 
ficulties for those of us who are thrown 
into close contact with them. When 
all efforts at sympathetic understand- 
ing fail to clear up the difficulty we 
may have to resort to keeping at as 
safe a distance as circumstances pef- 
mit, or, if this is impossible, try to de- 
velop the impermeability of the pro- 
verbial duck’s back. 


Joun A. P. Mittet, M. D. 

Chief Psychiatrist 

Rehabilitation Center 

American Rehabilitation Committee 
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ELGIN TRAINING CENTER 

In view of the omission of the Elgin 
State Hospital from the list of in- 
dependent training centers in the 1957 
Annual Directory, we would call at- 
tention to the fact that this is the oldest 
training center in the country in point 
of continuous service. It was founded 
by Anton T. Boisen in 1932 when he 
shifted his base of operations from 
Worcester to Elgin. This move was 
made in order to make possible closer 
relations with the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, which from the beginning 
had sponsored his clinical training 
project. Elgin maintains a vigorous 
training program with emphasis upon 
the interrelationship of religious ex- 
perience and mental disorder. Clar- 
ence Bruninga, the Supervisor, is a 
graduate of Wartburg Seminary who 
received his training with Dr. Boisen. 
The latter is himself present and active 
in the capacity of consultant. 

JUNGIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

An introductory lecture course on 
Jungian psychology will be held at the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 2 
East 63rd Street, New York City, at 
8:30 p.m. Wednesday evenings, Feb- 
tuary 6, 13, 20, 27, and March 6 and 
13. The course is being given under the 
auspices of The Medical Society of 
Analytical Psychology and The Society 
of Analytical Psychologists. 

Registration for the entire course 
is $10.00. Applications should be sent 
to Margit van Leight Frank, 2 West 
67th Street, New York 23, New York. 


ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 

The next annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion will be held on March 7, 8, 9, 
1957, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois. Dr. Luther E. Woodward, 
Coordinator of Mental Health Activi- 
ties, State of New York, Department 
of Mental Hygiene, and a member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board, is presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Dr. Woodward’s presidential ad- 
dress on the evening of March 7th will 
deal with “Social Health as a Fourth 
Dimension in Orthopsychiatry.” It will 
be followed by an address on “A Re- 
ligious View of Social Values” by 
Seward Hiltner, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty, The University of Chicago, and, 
of course, our Pastoral Consultant. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 

The Society for the Scientific Study 
of Religion held its fall meeting at Har- 
vard University, December 9, 1956. 
Featured on the program was a sym- 
posium, “Crime and Illness, Guilt and 
Sin: Contemporary Predicaments.” 
Participating were Dr. George E. 
Gardner, Director of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center; Dr. Asher Pacht, 
Director of Rehabilitation and Train- 
ing, Dept. of Correction, Massachu- 
setts; Dr. Volta Hall, Harvard Medi- 
cal School; Dr. L. Guy Brown of 
Rhode Island University, and Dr. 
Richard McCann of Andover Newton 
Theological School. 


Social Scientists who would like to 
propose twelve-minute reports on em- 
pirical research for the Spring Meet- 
ing to be held in New York City on 
April 13 should send 3 copies of an 
abstract not exceeding 300 words to 
Werner Wolff, Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, New York, before 
March 10, 1957. 
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SEX MANUAL 
For Those Married or About To Be 

By G. Lombard Kelly, A.B., M.D. 

Most widely sold marriage manual 
Seven editions, eighteen printings, 725,000 copies 
Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. Single 
copy $1.00; 2 to 9 copies, 75c each; 10 to 24 copies, 
70c each. Remittance with order; no C.O.D.’s. De- 
scriptive folder on request. 

SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1168-K, Augusta, Ga. 


1957 
Annual Directory 


Judging from the number of inquiries 
and advance orders which we have been 
receiving for this issue, we are justified in 
believing that the ANNUAL Dmecrory will 
be a most important piece of reference 
material for the minister, as well as for 
councils of churches, mental hygiene so- 
cieties, and many other groups. Because 
of these advance orders, we have printed 
a number of extra copies of the ANNUAL 
Dmectory. These are available at the 
following prices: 


1 to 4copies ..... $1.00 per copy 

5 to 24 copies ..... $0.75 per copy 
25 to 99 copies ..... $0.60 per copy 
100 or over ......... $0.50 per copy 


As the number of extra copies available 
is limited, please order yours immediately. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


m 

Please enter pod order for .....cccces 
copies of the January, 1957, ANNUAL DI- 
RECTORY of Pastorat PsycHo ocy at $.... 
per copy. [) Check enclosed [ Bill when 
shipped. 


INTERNSHIP IN COUNSELING 

The Merrill-Palmer School 
nounces its 1956-57 Internship Pro- 
gram in Counseling and Psychotherapy 
for ministers, psychologists, social 
workers, psychiatrists, and marriage 
counselors. Applicants should be final- 
phase doctorate (post-master’s in so- 
cial work) or post doctorate. The es- 
tablished professional person who 
wishes a year of further training and 
working with individuals and families 
will find the program especially mean- 
ingful. Twelve academic months are 
spent in handling cases under the su- 
pervision of a multi-disciplinary team, 
and in supplementary theoretical study. 
The cases handled cover the life cycle 
from infancy to later maturity. 

The basic fellowships are $1000.00 
with allowances for dependents making 
possible a maximum of $3600.00 in 
some cases. Inquiries should be made 
immediately to Dr. Aaron L. Rutledge, 
the Counseling Service, 71 East Ferry 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN WASHINGTON 

A Mental Health Institute for the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Washington was held on 
November 28 at Saint Elizabeths 
Chapel. The Reverend Ernest EF. 
Bruder, Coordinator, Chaplain Serv- 
ices Branch, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and a mem- 
ber of our Editorial Advisory Board, 
spoke on “Chaplain Services in a Men- 
tal Hospital,” and “The Church and 
Mental Health.” Another speaker was 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superin- 
tendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
who spoke on “Mental Health Prob- 
lems.” Another Institute is scheduled 
for February 13, 1957, for the Balti- 
more Conference Womans Society for 


an- 


Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church. 
The Reverend Ernest E. Bruder 
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Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience af- 
ter a strenuous season. By taking VITO- 
MINS #22, you help to guard against that 
tired, run-down feeling that often results 
from food deficiencies. Prepared in accord- 
ance with the strict specifications of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, VITOMINS 
#22 give you a vital dietary supplement 
because they contain the important combina- 
tion of essential vitamins AND the minerals 
that contribute to healthy blood, bone and 
tissne—all in ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day 
ean help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies .. . help you secure the normal nu- 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
all the year ‘round. Buy direct from 
VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 
ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 
VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of aatisfac- 
tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 


delay. 
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Coming tn March... 


The Living of These Days 

By Harry Emerson Fospick 
Minister Emeritus 
The Riverside Church 
Dynamics of Faith 

By 
University Professor 
Harvard University 
Is an Existentialist Approach 
to Sex Adequate? 

By Perer A. Berrocci 
Professor of Philosophy 
Boston University 

GraHAM COLE 
Professor of Religion 
Williams College 
(author of Sex in Christianity and 
Psychoanalysis ) 
“... In Whom There Is No 
Guile!” 
(An illustrative sermon-article on 
mental health in a Biblical orien- 
tation.) 

By Wayne E. Oates 


The Minister as Counselor 
By Russett R. Bietzer 

Minister of The First 

Parish in Needham 

(Unitarian) Needham, Mass. 


The Relationship of Self-Accep- 
tance to Respect for Self and 
Others (with an introduction by 
Carl R. Rogers) 

By T. SHEERER 


Assoc. Prof. of Home Economics 
Education, lowa State College 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Great Neck, N. Y. 

0 I enclose $5.00 for a one-year sub- 
scription to PastoraL PsycHo.ocy. 

0 I enclose $11.00 for a three-year 


subscription to Pastrorat Psy- 

chology. 
PP-2 


was also the main speaker at the Con- 
ference on Pastoral Care sponsored by 
the Institutional Ministry Committee 
of the North Carolina Council of 
Churches in cooperation with the 
Chaplains of State Mental Hospitals on 
November 30, 1956, which took place 
at the State Hospital, Butner, North 
Carolina. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY OF SCHIZOPHRENICS 
The Association for the Advance- 
ment of Psychoanalysis announces the 
fifth annual Karen Horney lecture to 
be given by Dr. Frieda Fromm-Reich- 
mann on “Psychotherapy of Schizo- 
phrenics.” The meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 at 8:30 
p-m. in Hosack Hall at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, 2 East 103rd 
Street. A dinner honoring the guest 
speaker will precede the lecture. 


WORKSHOP ON COUNSELING 


A Workshop on Counseling was 
conducted on Sunday, December 30 
and Monday, December 31, at the 
Rockford Counseling Center of the 
Congregational Church of Rockford, 
Michigan. A panel of clients of Rock- 
ford Counseling Center participated in 
a session on “The Need for Religious 
Counseling.”” Another session which 
followed on “Developments in Reli- 
gions Counseling” reported on de 
velopments of the religious counseling 
programs of the Michigan Association 
of Religious Counselors. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS ARE POOR, TOO 

The National Science Foundation 
reports that the results of a recent 
study show that psychologists are paid 
the least of nine kinds of scientists 
listed by the National Science Founda- 
tion. The report is based on a study of 
94,000 questionnaires answered by sci- 
entists in the nine professions. 
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HRISTIAN ESSAYS IN PSY- 

CHIATRY. Edited by Philip 
Mairet. (Philosophical Library, Inc. 
—$4.50; special price to Book Club 
members, $3.00) 


(This book is the current Selection 


of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 
Seven British psychiatrists and 


three theologians, with educational re- 
sponsibilities and experience in relat- 
ing psychology to religion, collaborate 
in the production of this work. The 
group met for discussion at intervals 
extending over a period of two years. 
Each essay represents, therefore, not 
only the view of the particular writer, 
but a formulation focused and shaped 
by the joint study of each subject. For 
this reason, an unusual unity is 
achieved in the selection and treatment 
of the materials. The aim throughout 
is to find common theoretical ground 
on which the professions working in 
religion and mental medicine may sup- 
plement and reinforce each other to 
the advantage of people who need psy- 
chotherapy. 

A psychiatrist opens the symposium 
with a discussion of “The Nature of 
the Problem.” “Doctor and priest,” he 
says, “each in his own way, is con- 
cerned with man’s needs. One of these 
is the need to believe.” A strict biologi- 
cal and cultural outlook do not come to 
terms with all that is involved in those 


purposes by which men seek to give 
direction to their life as a whole. Faith 
must supplement and complete the 
contribution of science. With the prob- 
lem stated in these terms, attention 
is turned to “Current Concepts in Psy- 
chiatry.” The outcome of the thought 
in this essay stresses the difficulty of 
establishing a definite line of demar- 
cation between the normal and the 
abnormal, and the limitation within 
which the psychiatrist must work with 
the patient in allowing him the free- 
dom to find his own way to recovery. 

Philip Mairet, the editor, expounds 
the “Presuppositions of Psychological 
Analysis.” The familiar concepts of 
Freud, Adler, and Jung are surveyed. 
The significance of the unconscious as 
Freud understood it, the concepts of 
inferiority and compensation as Adler 
used them, and Jung’s archetypal sym- 
bols in the collective unconscious are 
set in their proper contexts as samples 
of categories which disclose the work- 
ing of the human mind. It is recalled 
also that Biblical and Christian tradi- 
tion have dealt with experiences which 
some of these technical terms describe. 
Dreams, for example, were given an 
important place in the religion of Is- 
rael. Other expressions of the uncon- 
scious crop out in cult objects, sym- 
bols, ceremonies, and ritual. 


Anthony Storrs, a psychiatrist, de- 
scribing “The Religious Development 
of the Individual,” states the main is- 
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PULPIT ROBES 


You always look your 
best, are your best in 
a BENTLEY & SIMON 
pulpit robe. Hand-sewn 
and custom-tailored 
for perfect fit, for 
lasting enjoyment. 
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sue by observing that “The living reli- 
gious experience of maturity includes 
the sense that there is a power in the 
universe which is greater than the in- 
dividual: that the experience of this 
power is of supreme value to the per- 
son concerned: that through this ex- 
perience life acquires a new meaning, 
although the experience itself is non- 
rational and cannot be arrived at by 
the operations of reason.” With equal 
perception, Eve Lewis, psychologist, 
tracing the growth of “The Religious 
Attitudes in Children” comes to the 
point when she speaks of middle child- 
hood as the period of “the masculine 
principle” whose mark is the need for 
the father or father surrogate. At this 
time, the “child’s image of God the 
Father is constellated” and corrective 
attributes, added to those of the par- 
ent, prepare the way for an autono- 
mous adult conception in the later 
years. 

The most theological of the essays 
is Erastus Evans’ “The Phases of 
Psychic Life.” Especially pertinent is 
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the analysis based on Jung's psy- 
chological treatment of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The period of the Father 
reflects the need for nourishment, pro- 
tection, and security. As the child 
moves into the period of youth and be- 
gins to feel his independence and _ re- 
sponsibility, he enters the phase of the 
Son. At a later stage when “he is de- 
clining in his assertiveness towards the 
outward life, he should be able to as- 
sess his own experience with more 
and more detachment, so that a new 
wisdom arises within him.” This is 
the period of the Spirit. 

E. B. Strauss broadens the. strict 
psychoanalytic theories and techniques 
in what he calls “The Constitutional 
Approach.” Here he makes .use of 
Kretchmer’s analysis of the tempera- 
ments. In this approach, the peculiar 
individual personality structure is iden- 
tified, and “skilful educational meth- 
ods and reeducational psychotherapy” 
are used to train “the will-to-commu- 
nity” in the person without trying to 
convert him into some other type. The 
purpose is to help the patient to gain 
“sufficient insight into his hidden aims 
and motives to adjust his individual 
self to the needs of reality.” In short, 
“Kretchmer indicates how physique 
and temperament influence the thought 
and output of leading men and wom- 
en of all kinds.” 


Gilbert Russell brings his essay on 
“Individual Treatment in Psychiatry” 
to a conclusion with this significant ob- 
servation : “A neurosis is the womb of 
new life. The patient who took refuge 
within his illness must return to the 
world of reality by the way he re- 
treated from it. He must be born 
again; and born, this time, with those 
very potentialities for lack of which 
his former life was unlivable.” 


No subject causes more confusion 
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in the conversations between theolo- 
gians and psychiatrists than the prob- 
lem of guilt. Any alert listener will note 
that both seem to be talking about the 
same thing, yet reach conclusions 
which place them wide apart. The doc- 
tor predominantly thinks of guilt as an 
affliction. To the clergyman, it sug- 
gests something reprehensible requir- 
ing repentance and moral amendment, 
even punishment. The ninth essay in 
this series undertakes to put “the 
words in order” and to reinterpret the 
language and subjective attitudes of 
the two professions. The idea of un- 
conscious guilt is probably the root of 
the theologian’s difficulty, while the 
weight of morbidity on the soul of the 
patient catches the “eye” of the psy- 
chiatrist. Yet is is a fact that Chris- 
tianity has insisted on the need for 
consciousness of guilt and to accom- 
plish this is also the purpose of the 
therapist. The final essay comments 
briefly on ‘Religious Symptoms of 
Mental Illness.” 

This book is one of the good “signs 
of the times” in the relations of reli- 
gion and mental medicine. This review- 
er knows no other work which achieves 
an equal interpenetration of thought 
of two disciplines dedicated to the heal- 
ing of human ills. Determined effort is 
made to get at fundamental meanings 
behind cloistered technical terms and 
to bring them into the light of a pre- 
cise and commonsense understanding. 
Handshaking and polite bows, with a 
table between, are discarded for a 
genuine meeting of minds whose aim 
is mutual enlightenment and coopera- 
tion. These thinkers are comfortable 
in each others’ presence and surpris- 
ingly free from defensive cautions and 
“no trespassing” signs. A sense of 
devotion to a cause pervades their 
work. The book will be welcomed, 
digested, and used by men of good will 
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in both psychiatry and religion. It is 
indispensable reading for ministers. 
—OreN H. BAKER 
Dean, Colgate 
Rochester 
Divinity School 


OVE AND MARRIAGE by 

F. Alexander Magoun. Revised 
Edition, 1956. (Harper and Broth- 
ers—$5.00 ) 


This is not an unknown manual on 
successful marriage relationships. The 
first edition ran to seven reprints since 
1948. This must mean that it is a work 
that has already received wide accep- 
tance. The author tells us that while 
every chapter of the book has had some 
revision, this new edition finds four 
chapters completely re-written, namely 
Chapter 1 on the Nature of Love, 
Chapter 5 on the Pre-Marital Sex 
Problem, Chapter 6 on Criteria for 
Choosing a Mate, and Chapter 13 on 
Divorce. Also a new chapter has been 
added, Chapter 4, on Emotional 
Maturity. 

To the author of this book, the sex 
relationship is not the most important 
element in marriage. But it is impor- 
. tant that there be presented an objec- 
tive, accurate, and uninhibited ap- 
proach, because it is the one area of 
married life in which sound informa- 
tion is the hardest to readily acquire. 

Professor Magoun’s background for 
successful marriage is a love relation- 
ship of such an intellectual soil and 
emotional climate that each individual 
can be and express his or her real self, 
and so can flourish together beyond 
what either could do alone. Marriage 
is not so much an adaptation of the 
stronger and the weaker to each other, 
or of the dominant and the submissive 
to a workable relationship, as the 
achieving together of a mutual partner- 
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ship. Thus, the growth element in 
marriage is fundamental to understand- 
ing it and to living it effectively togeth- 
er. “Preparation for marriage actually 
begins in the cradle, for it consists 
largely of preparation for normal, co- 
operative living.”” The author sees such 
a marriage as something that is created 
by sympathetic knowledge and_ hard 
work: “There are price tags on a 
happy marriage and few bargains.” 
This book is a manual to help people 
to bring about such a marriage. 


—KENNETH H. Rocers 
Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 
Montreal Diocesan 
Theological College 


YNAMICS OF PSYCHO: 
THERAPY by Percival M. Sy- 
monds (Grune & Stratton—$5.50) 


This is the first volume, self-con- 
tained, of a three volume work on the 
principles and practice of psychothera- 
py. The first volume deals with Prin 
ciples, and gives an account of the 
general psychodynamic principles on 
which contemporary psychotherapy is 
based. The second volume, which will 
be subtitled Process, will deal with the 
dynamics of the psychotherapeutic pro- 
cess from the point of view of the 
client. The third volume, subtitled 
Procedure, will discuss psychotherapy 
from the point of view of the therapist. 

The purpose of the book is _ best 
stated in the author’s own words: “In 
writing this book it was my intention 
to spell out with considerable detail, 
simply and straightforwardly, for those 
who will undertake the practice of psy- 
chotherapy, its basic principles, pro- 
cesses and procedures ; material that is 
now only available when passed on by 
word of mouth in seminars in train- 
ing institutes, or in technical reports 
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in widely scattered and not-too-acces- psychotherapy which should serve to 
sible technical periodicals.” meet the needs of all who are looking 
To judge by this first volume, Pro- for a psychotherapeutic vade mecum. 


fessor Symonds will have succeeded —ASHLEY MONTAGU 
eminently well in the task he set for Chairman of the 

himself. As may be expected from the Dept. of Anthropology 
author of The Dynamics of Human Rutgers University 
Adjustment, the writing is simple and 

clear, and the exposition systematic. AITH HEALING AND THE 
Since Professor Symonds writes out CHRISTIAN FAITH by Wade 
of considerable personal experience he H. Boggs, Jr. (John Knox Press— 
is careful to distinguish between theory 

and fact. Among the classes of readers It is good that some one from within 


the author had in mind when writing established Christendom took the time, 
the book were ministers of religion. as Pastor Boggs has done, to inquire 
As a textbook for those engaged in into the methods, the results, and the 
any form of counseling I cannot think theology of modern faith healing. For, 
of a better book designed to give the unhappily, as the author of this volume ° 
counselor both a firm foundation and also discovered, there are few books 
a direction for his counseling than this. which deal with religion and health in 

When publication of the work is a thoroughly comprehensive fashion. 
completed Dynamics of Psychotherapy This volume was written primarily 
will constitute a practical handbook of for laymen, with many of whom the 
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when your child begins to notice 


... it's time to read 
Dr. RALPH G. ECKERT’s 


Sh. SEX ATTITUDES 
IN THE HOME 
$3.50 at all bookstores e 


ASSOCIATION PRESS - New York 7 


modern practices of faith healing have 
become a serious religious problem. 
However, this book is also designed for 
pastors. Both groups of readers will 
find it to be very helpful. 

The most constructive sections vi 
this book are those devoted to an 
analysis of the Scriptural point of view. 
Happily, the author shares the Bibli- 
cal position on suffering as being in 
many instances part of God’s design 
for an individual life. This is a note 
that needs to be sounded very strongly 
in a day when people are being misled 
by promises that have no basis in 
Biblical truth. 

The opening chapter is devoted to 
what can only be described as the rack- 
et of faith healing, where the author 
points to the fact that the few instances 
of healing that appear to be genuine 
must always be seen in the light of the 
many thousands of persons who come 
to be healed and are turned away as ill 
as before. This section alone is worth 
the price of the book for its sober 
analysis of a phenomenon that in most 
respects represents a caricature of the 
Christian faith. 

—Martin H. ScHARLEMANN 
Director of Graduate Studies 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


yw gad OF FAMILY LIFE. 

Edited by Maxwell S. Stewart 
(Harper and Brothers—$3.50) 
Many ministers and other students 

of marriage and the family will wel- 
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come this companion volume to The 
Growing Family. Both books are com- 
piled from Public Affairs pamphlets, 
The Growing Family focuses primar- 
ily on child development and_ parent- 
child relationships. Problems of Fami- 
ly Life, while giving some attention 
to children, is more majorly concerned 
with marital problems. 

Since most of these Public Affairs 
pamphlets are well known to readers 
of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, the best 
function of this review would seem to 
be the listing of the ones included in the 
present volume. The table of contents 
follows: 1. Building Your Marriage 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall; 2. If You 
Marry Outside Your Religion by Al 
gernon D. Black; 3. Planning Your 
Family by Herbert Yahraes and Ruth 
Carson; 4. Working Wives and Moth 
ers by Stella B. Applebaum; 5. Special 
Problems with Children: a. Handicap 
ped Children by Samuel M. Wishik, 
b. The Retarded Child by Walter Ja 
cob; 6. Tensions Are Inevitable 5y 
Sylvanus and Evelyn Duvall; 7. Brok 
en Homes by George Thorman; & 
Mother-in-Law and Grandmother by 
Edith G. Neisser; 9. When Parents 
Grow Old by Elizabeth Ogg; 10. Get 
ting Ready to Retire by Kathrya 
Close. A brief forword for the book 
has been written by Ernest Osborne, 
and the most obvious contribution of 
Mr. Stewart as editor has been the 
helpful provision of an index. 

—Ropsert A. Harps 
Marriage Counselor 
Washington, D. C. 


OW TO PREACH TO PEO- 
PLE’S NEEDS by Edgar X. 
Jackson (Abingdon Press—$2.75) 
This is the best integration of the 


insights of psychotherapy and the re 
quirements of helpful preaching that 
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I have come across. The author is well 
trained in each, and has given us an 
excellent, concrete, and vivid example 
of how these two fields may assist each 
other. 

The chapters really need to be listed 
for they illustrate the clarity and sharp- 
ness of the entire presentation. Fol- 
lowing the introduction on ‘‘Preach- 
ing the Healing Word,” he writes on 
preaching to—the Guilt-laden, the 
Sorrow-filled, the Fearful, Those 
Bothered by Alcohol, the Insecure, the 
Lonely, the Defeated, the Angry, 
Those Who Doubt, the Tense, the 
Sick and Shut-Ins, Those Who Feel 
Inferior, Those Gripped by Injurious 
Habits, the Aged, the Immature, Fami- 
ly Problems, and “In Conclusion” he 
adds a valuable graded and categorized 
bibliography. 

Inevitably some chapters will seem 
more penetrating or more apt or more 
moving to each individual, but the dis- 
cussion followed by texts and _ brief 
sermons provide a variety of approach 
and example that cannot help but 
stimulate the reader on every subject. 
Both the writing and the sermon out- 
lines move. One is carried forward in- 
to fresh insights. and thinking. This 
book will be both a “sermon starter” 
and a stimulant to deeper thinking for 
any working pastor and preacher. 

—H. WALTER YODER 
Rockford Counseling Center 
Congregational Church 
Rockford, Michigan 


EX ATTITUDES IN THE 
HOME by Ralph G. Eckert (As- 
sociation Press—$3.50 ) 


As is indicated by the title, this is 
a book written for parents to help them 
“approach the sex education of their 
children constructively and with con- 
fidence.” A major emphasis is placed 
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on the word “feelings.” The author 
points out in the introduction that it is 
not only the facts about sex that are 
important but “the feelings about sex.” 
It is the parents’ responsibility to help 
their growing children develop positive 
feelings about sex. He discusses how 
children are affected by parents’ reac- 
tions to such matters as childish curi- 
osity, modesty in the home, bathroom 
privacy, the explaining of conception 
and birth. He also deals with the prob- 
lems of the adolescent, discussing such 
questions as dating, petting, pre-marital 
intimacies and similar matters. 

He concludes with a chapter on 
“Love and Sex in Marriage” which is 
directed to parents themselves, for it is 
recognized that unless their own feel- 
ings toward sex are positive this will 
have a bearing on their discussions and 
relationship with their children. 

There have been many books on sex 
and sex education in recent years. Some 
of the material in this book can be found 
in other books. However, the emphasis 
on a positive approach to sex is good, 
the emphasis on the importance of feel- 
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FREE COPIES 
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indicating the expected number of par- 
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ings is much needed. This book does not 
present answers to all questions or solu- 
tions to all problems—nor does it pre- 
tend to do so. It presents a point of view. 
As such, it could be a useful book to put 
into the hands of parents. 
—Cnar.es F. Kemp 

Minister of 

First Christian Church 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


EGAL ALMANAC SERIES 

(The Law in all 48 States.) 

(Oceana Publications—$2.00 cloth; 
$1.00 paper.) 

The 44 booklets in this series are a 
successful attempt at developing a 
miniature yet accurate and compre- 
hensive law library for people who can- 
not afford the usually large legal tomes 
which such a library involves, but who 
nevertheless need to have available to 
them the laws and regulations govern- 
ing various aspects of human behavior 
in the individual states of the Union. 

Of particular importance to the min- 
ister are the following titles: Law of 
Marriage and Divorce, How to Make 
a Will, The Law of Adoption, Im- 
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migration Laws of the U. S., Guardian- 
ship Law, Sex and the Statutory Law, 
Landlord and Tenant, Law of Sup- 
port, Law of Civil Rights and 
Civil Liberties, Libel and Slander, 
Liquor Laws, Law of Missing Per- 
sons, Workmen’s Compensation, Law 
of Medicine, Juvenile Delinquency, 
State Social Security, Laws Con 
cerning Religion, Insanity Laws, 
Crimes and Penalties, Law of Inheri- 
tance, Law of Accidents, Law of Per- 
sonal Liberties. Each individual book 
is written by an authority in his field 
and contains a great deal more than 
a mere statement of the legal situation. 

For example, the book on Insanity 
Laws written by William R. Ditmar, 
an outstanding member of the New 
York Bar—a man who is not only an 
authority on the legal aspects of the 
problem, but whose book shows a deep 
concern for the human and mental 
health aspects of mental illness—con- 
tains not only a thorough description 
of commitment procedures but contains 
as well a discussion of the problem of 
insanity itself; the problems _ that 
patients face upon discharge from a 
mental hospital; the effect of the Na 
tional Mental Health Act; the special 
commitment procedures involving epi 
lepsy, alcoholism, military personne 
and veterans; the subject of guardian 
ship; the problems of insanity as they 
affect marriage, divorce, wills and in 
heritance, etc. In addition, there is a 
fine glossary and index at the back of 
the book. 

All the other titles are done with 
equal care and comprehensiveness 
These books may be ordered individ 
ually or as a package from Oceama 
Publications, 80 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3. 

—Simon DOonIGER 
Editor 
Pastoral Psychology 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more w- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached is, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


Man’s Reticions. By John B. Noss. Mac- 
millan, $5.90. A new edition of an older 
classic text brought up to date by the in- 
clusion of a discussion of a number of minor 
religious sects, as well as recent develop- 
ments in Islam, Greek, and Persian influ- 
ences on Judaism, and the religious beliefs 
of the Celts, Teutons, and Slavs. 


THe Moment Berore Gop. By Martin J. 
Heinecken. Muhlenberg Press, $5.95. A new 
book which deals with Kierkegaard as a 


‘Christian rather than as an existentialist. 


The book reveals Kierkegaard’s striking in- 
sights of the pitfalls of human nature. The 
author is Professor of Systematic Theology 
at the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia. 


THe Democratic Man. Edited by Robert 
Gessner. Beacon Press, $5.00. The book 
represents the selected writings of the late 
Eduard C. Lindeman, who, until his death, 
was Professor of Philosophy at the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University. 


Towarp A UNIFIED THEORY oF HuMAN 
Benavior. Edited by Roy R. Grinker, M.D. 
Basic Books, $6.50. This book is the result 
of the collaboration for the past five years 
of nineteen noted authorities in the fields of 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, biology, philosophy, and history, of 
an effort to find a meeting-ground of con- 
cept and terminology upon which a new and 
unified theory of human behavior may be 
built. Among the contributors to this book 
are Lawrence K. Frank; Talcott Parsons, 
Harvard University; Charles Morris, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Juergen Ruesch, Uni- 
versity of California; Florence Kluckhohn, 
Harvard University, and others. 
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THe Deap Sea Scriptures. Translated 
by Theodor H. Gaster. Doubleday (An- 
chor), 95c. A complete English translation 
of the celebrated Dead Sea Scrolls from 
the original Hebrew texts. Only some frag- 
ments insufficiently preserved and often in- 
complete have been left out. The transla- 
tions, plus the introduction and notes, are by 
Theodor H. Gaster, one of the world’s most 
distinguished Hebraists and an authority on 
the intertestamentary period from which 
these scrolls derive. He was formerly Chief 
of the Hebraic Section at the Library of 
Congress. 


Guiwes To STRAIGHT THINKING. By 
Stuart Chase. Harper, $3.50. An entertaining, 
readable, and instructive book on how to im- 
prove your thinking, and “avoid being fooled 
by others,” by the author of The Proper 
Study of Mankind. 


JuvVENILE OFFENDERS BEFORE THE Courts. 
By Max Grunhut. Oxford Univ. Press, 21s. 
net. A survey of juvenile delinquency and 
its treatment in the Courts and other social 
agencies in England and Wales. 


COUNSELING CAN IMPROVE PREACHING 
(Continued from page 15) 


of confidence and the resultant lack of 
trust in the counselor. A woman once 
told me that she would never go to 
her pastor with any personal problem, 
as it would probably be repeated from 
the pulpit on the following Sunday. 

In spite of the perils of misuse, any 
insight into the nature of man should 
enhance the skill and effectiveness of 
the preacher. In the Fourth Gospel it 
is said of Jesus, “He knew what was 
in man”; verbally if not exigetically 
that statement is pertinent for the 
Christian preacher. When he knows 
what is in man, he can enter non-judg- 
mentally into dark recesses of the hu- 
man spirit ; he can heal persons of their 
self-despisings; free them from the 
burden of guilt, real or imagined; he 
can mediate to them that “whole” and 
abundant life which God wills for all 
men. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
been interracial for a long time, and its 
immediate neighborhood is now more 
than half Negro in population. Unlike 
some other situations in which a church 
has become interracial, the “old-time” 
members are remaining. Harold Leon- 
ard Bowman was eligible for retire- 
ment more than a year ago. But the 
date has been postponed because, as 
he wrote us, “I cannot very well ask 
the members of the church to stay by if 
I decline to do so.” He modestly indi- 
cates that his pastorate has probably 
been a_ stabilizing influence in this 
rapidly changing situation. What he 
himself does not say is plain even to 
the casual observer: that the prophetic 
character of his leadership is all the 
more impressive because the wholly 
new situation has been met by his 
church without incidents, without bitter 
fights, and without forcing convictions 
on any. 

Harold Leonard Bowman was born 
in Omaha, Nebraska, in 1889. After 
attending Coe College in Iowa, he 
spent three years at the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, Lebanon. He then 
attended McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago, followed by.a three- 
year span as a Chicago pastor. For the 
next thirteen years he served the First 
Presbyterian Church, Portland, Ore- 
gon. It was in that period that he be- 
came interested in mental health and 
counseling. He aided the formation of 
the Oregon Society for Mental Health, 
and became well known as counselor 
and lecturer on matters of mental 
health, marriage and family relation- 
ships, and related subjects. 

Bob Bowman’s admirable healthy- 
mindedness, courage, and sense of 
humor—in combination—have not al- 
ways left his congregation and friends 
devoid of minor but pleasant shocks. 
Opening a series of talks in his church, 
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on marriage and sex, a year or so after 
beginning his present pastorate in Chi- 
cago, he confessed, ‘““When I gave this 
series in Portland, three people 
fainted.” 

Harold Leonard Bowman's wife 
died three vears ago. He has two adult 
daughters, one of whom is a_ social 
case worker on the staff of a family 
service agency in the Chicago area. 

EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 8) 

time—psychiatrists, psychologists, so- 
cial workers, et al—as if they were 
“secular” while the work of the pastor 
is religious. We must acknowledge that 
there are many persons in these help- 
ing professions who, even now, are 
not only not Christian or Jewish but 
who are also antagonistic in various 
degrees to religion. But this number 
diminishes steadily and on other than 
prudential grounds. More psychiatrists 
and other physicians, social workers 
psychologists, marriage counselors, and 
others are Christians than ever before 

The Nat 
What are we doing to help them ex-fhg work.’ 
ercise a full measure of Christian ff. 
vocation in the work of their respec: 
tive professions? Are we ignoring thef,"6,;2 
shepherding functions they perform at 
their hospital, clinic, or office, secretly 
reserving the accolade until they giv} 
their service inside the church builé 
ing? That would be parochialism with 
a vengeance. 
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Perhaps we can do some serious ref 08, 
thinking first of laymen in pastoral THEN 
psychology, and then of laymen in the§ Incr 


whole church. Our conviction is that 
any honest and serious examination 
of the issues and problems will read 
the same conclusion that PASTOR: 
PSYCHOLOGY did before its first issu 
namely, that laymen are either in @ 
the ground floor where they belong, @ 
the whole enterprise is impoverished. 
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-ers red.’ —Rev. David Thompson, West Acton, Mass. We appreciate the prompt manner in which The 
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A magnificent. picture-pilgrimage awaits 


you in the world’s most beautiful biblical atlas 


Here is a breath-taking journey to the 


paths, hills, and plains of the Old ~ 


Testament, to the land where Jesus 
taught, suffered and triumphed. En- 
tirely up-to-date, this splendid book 
contains information from latest 
archaeological discoveries, including 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

There are over 400 illustrations, 
each one a photographic masterpiece; 
60,000 words of absorbing commen- 
tary; 35 eight-color maps; endpapers 
in six colors and a 26-page comprehen- 


sive index. The spelling of the biblical 
names throughout the Atlas is that 
used in the Revised Standard Version 
Bible. The index gives cross-references 
for spellings used in the King James, 
Douay, and Knox Versions. 
“Exceedingly handsomely done. 
The best of the new Bible Atlases.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. “First and pre- 
éminent in its field.” — pr. DANIEL 
POLING. 
10¥2” x 14%", handsomely slipcased. 
$15.00 


NELSON’S ATLAS OF 


Now at your bookstore 


THE BIBLE 


Co, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS Publishers of the RSV Bible 
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